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The President’s Desk 


Tue American Pure Food League was organized in New York May 7th. 
Its purpose is “to support all pure food laws, and to recommend advisable 
amendments, to collaborate and harmonize the views of practical, scientific and 
academic pure food thinkers and workers.” 

The new organization has chosen on its advisory boards representatives of 
large National bodies. The subject of pure food is one of universal interest. 
It is believed that wiser, more effective work can be accomplished than here- 
tofore by co-ordinating scattered energy. The president of the League is 
Robert M. Allen, Lexington, Ky.; Executive Secretary, Miss Alice Lakey, 
Crawford, N. J. 


Tue National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
TWO NEW sociations has established two new departments. The first 
DEPARTMENTS is a department for Kindergarten Extension. The Congress has 
IN NATIONAL piven much active work in promotion of kindergartens. To 
CONGRESS OF stimulate and systematize the work it was deemed best to have 
MOTHERS a special department for this particular purpose. The Congress 

is fortunate in having Miss Bessie A. Locke, of New York, 
as chairman. Miss Locke is the secretary of the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation and has given years of faithful service to the extension of Kindergartens. 

Every State and local President is requested to appoint an interested, capable 
woman as Kindergarten Extension chairman and to send her name to the 
National office as soon as possible so that the Department may have a large 
corps of leaders in different sections. 

The second department added to the Congress is one on Social Centres, of 
which Mr. Edward J. Ward, of Madison, Wisconsin, has accepted the chair- 
manship. Every State President and every president of a Parent-Teacher 
Association is asked to appoint a Social Centre chairman. 
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Tue National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
successfully carried through the Third International Congress on the Welfare 
of the Child. The recognition of its serious nature and far-reaching results was 
shown by the official participation of officials of the United States Government 
and the Governments of other nations. 

The opening of the Congress by the Secretary of State and Commissioner of 
Education, the presentation of the work for children being conducted under 
the different Government Departments, which was made by officials of the 
different departments, constituted the highest possible expression of the impor- 
tance of this International Congress. 

Men and women engaged in serious welfare work in their different states 
were sent by Governors, and were attentive, earnest, active participants in the 
celebrations. The spirit of the entire convention was one of consecration and 
concentration to the great purpose which had brought together this widely 
representative body. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR REPORT OF THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON CHILD-WELFARE TO NATIONAL OFFICE 


Report of Third International Congress on the Welfare of the Child will 
be published and ready for distribution in July. The price will be $2.00. It 
will contain a full report of all proceedings and addresses and will give the 
most inclusive and up-to-date ideas on child-welfare as it is conserved in this 
and other nations. Every one who is interested in children, whether in 
the home or in the school, should have this report. Every church should have 
a copy. Every State and local library will require this report for reference and 
study. The list of speakers includes the foremost men and women of the world 
on the important topics considered. Every parent-teacher association and 
mothers’ circle should have the report, and will find in it valuable papers for 
program use. 

The report of the Juvenile Court and Probation Department is exhaustive 
and suggestive and combines the experience and judgment of the chairman and 
vice-chairman. The official reports of Government Departments on their work 
for home and children are important, showing as they do what help is available 
to all citizens. 

The report of Child-Welfare Work for 1911, 1912, 13-14 done by the 
president of the Congress shows the remarkable developments of the last three 
years. The reports of other officers and department chairmen are full of in- 
terest and suggestiveness. The State president’s stories of work and growth 
show how nation-wide is this movement. 

The stories of the delegates from China, Japan, Bulgaria and other nations 
indicate that the movement is world-wide and is year by year enlisting people 
of every land. . 


All these vital stories will be contained in the Report of the Third Inter- 
national Congress on the Welfare of the Child. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations have received 
invitations for 1915 from: 


Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Missouri 

San Francisco, California Toledo, Ohio 

Los Angeles, California Galveston, Texas 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New York N. Y. Detroit, Michigan 

















Third International Congress 


ON 


The Welfare of the Child 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 


Rational Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


High Officials Join in Lauding Child Welfare Congress 


PLEA MADE FOR HOME LOVE 
FIRST SESSION 


Wirt delegates present from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, as well 
as from every State in the Union, 
with the Secretary of State delivering 
an address of welcome, and other 
addresses delivered by members of 
the diplomatic corps, the Third 
International Congress on the Wel- 
fare of the Child opened at the 


Raleigh for session, 
April 23d. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadel- 
phia, President of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, presided and after 
the invocation by Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, of Massachusetts, introduced the 
Secretary of State as the first speaker 
of the evening. 


a five-days’ 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


“Each year we have occasion to 
welcome to our country a larger num- 
ber of these organizations which are 
international, and it is certainly a sign 
of the world’s progress when the 
thinking and well-intending people of 
the various nations join together for 
the promotion of that which is good 
for mankind. While these organiza- 
tions now cover nearly every depart- 
ment of life and nearly every sphere 
of human activity, I doubt if there is 
one which is more fundamental, more 
far-reaching in the work that it has 
before it than this organization of 
which you are members. Because of 
the importance of your work, and be- 
cause of my own deep personal sym- 
pathy with it, I am glad to be here 
tonight to speak a word of greeting. 
I am sure that there is no other capital 
in the world which would more cordi- 
ally welcome you, for no other nation 
in the world takes a deeper interest 


than this nation does in all that goes 
to promote a world civilization. When 
I say that, I am not boasting of our 
nation; we would be ashamed if we 
were compelled to say less, for no 
other nation has received so much 
from the world as we have, and there- 
fore no other nation is so largely in- 
debted, and therefore under so great 
compulsion to make returns. 

“T hope you will pardon me if I 
speak long enough to present just 
three thoughts: 

e The first is, that the organization 
of such a work as this is a measure 
of the progress that the world is mak- 
ing) In a sense it is an altruistic work; 
it-is a work being done where you do 
not see the immediate results com- 
ing back to bless you. 

“There are two kinds of selfish- 
ness: One is prohibited; the other is 
commended. The short-sighted self- 
ishness of the one who attempts to 
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build himself up by tearing others 
down, or to secure for himself a larger 
share than he is entitled to of the 
joint product of the work, is a short- 
sighted selfishness. It is a. selfishness 
that is condemned, a selfishness which 
one who possesses must be ashamed 
of it; but there is a far-sighted self- 
ishness,—that selfishness which is set 
forth in the commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
If one did not love himself, it would 
be of no special advantage to his 
neighbor that he loved him as he did 
himself. It is that far-sighted self- 
ishness that embraces the interests of 
all, that teaches us that the only way in 
which we can permanently help our- 
selves is to help others also. So that 
the first thought that I present is that 
this measures. the progress of the 
world, for the world is reaching out ; 
we are learning more and more as the 
years go by to count others in the 
plans that we are making. 

O The second thought is, that you 
are working in a most fundamental 
way, and that you are taking an in- 
terest in that which powerfully ap- 
peals to every good heart. The child 
is the creature of its environment) It 
comes into the world without its/voli- 
tion. It has no way of shaping the 
conditions that surround it. It must 
be acted upon by forces that it neither 
selects nor can control.’ Therefore, 
as the child is the most helpless thing 
in the world, it is the thing that most 
needs the consideration of others. 

“ The third thought is that while this 
is an altruistic undertaking in a sense, 
yet in a sense it is a very practical 
thing, and a thing that brings back a 
return to society far out of proportion 
to the amount that is expended. ( We 
are learning that it is much cheaper 
to keep a child from going wrong 
than it is to bring it back and to recom- 
pense society for the injury that it has 
done._) There is therefore no money 
that is more wisely spent than that 
which is spent in the care of the child, 
that results in its direction to good 
things. (Applause.) I believe that as 


” 
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we grow more intelligent, especially as 
we grow more enlightened, (if I can 
use the word ‘enlightenment’ to de- 
scribe that awakening of the heart 
which, to my mind is of more impor- 
tance than the awakening of the mind 
itself), we see that which is spent 
in starting the child right is that which 
brings the largest dividends. I have 
sometimes thought that if we could 
just see the death of a soul as we can 
see the death of a body, we would be 
more interested than we have been in 
the nurture of the spirit in the child. If 
we see one die suddenly, it startles 
us, and yet about us all the time are 
those who are dying slowly; dying 
slowly because ‘they have not built 
upon a firm foundation, and because 
the ideals of their lives have not been 
what they ought to be. 

“When we compare two persons, 
one so situated that all that is good 
is placed before him to inspire him; 
and then compare that person with one 
whose early surroundings have been 
such .-as to dwarf the spirit and to 
cloud the intellect, if not to make 
smaller all that belongs to man, we 
have sometimes to correct our judg- 
ment, we sometimes have to be more 
charitable to those who have sinned, 
because they have had little light. 

“T am in hearty sympathy with 
every movement that has for its ob- 
ject the improvement of the condi- 
tions in which the world lives, but of 
all the movements, there is none in 
which we can take a more profound _ 
interest than in this one, that has for 
its object the giving to every child 
that is born a chance in life, a chance 
for itself (applause), a chance to make 
the most of its life, and giving to 
society the benefit of that child’s ener- 
gies, rightly directed. 

“Tt is impossible to measure the 
difference between a successful life 
and an unsuccessful life. It is impos- 
sible to measure the difference between 
what man can be, and what man some- 
times is, and it is the environment of 
the individual, more than anything 
else, that determines whether the. life 
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of the individual shall be a continuous 
progress toward higher things or a 
dismal descent to the lowest place that 
man can reach.{ You are engaged in 
a great wor d bless you and God 
speed ya) 

Commissioner Frank L. Siddons 
spoke of the growing interest in or- 
ganizations that look toward the wel- 
fare of the child. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Mrs. Frederic Schoff of 
Philadelphia, President of the Con- 
gress, also addressed the session. 

Mrs. William E. Rees gave a solo, 
and the Congress heard greetings from 
Commissioner Siddons. 

Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton laid stress upon the greater in- 
fluence of the home life upon the 
child than that of the schools. 


Home Gives Way to School. 


( “ The school has grown of late years 
to-take the place of what once was ac- 
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complished in the home,” he said. 
‘“ But the school can never do what 
the home should do, and at best can 
only amplify, upon the foundation laid 
in the home,) The average child in the 
District goes to school goo hours in a 
year. There are 8,760 hours in a 
year. The average schooling in the 
United States amounts to 5,000 hours 
between birth and 21 years. There 
are 184,000 hours between the time a 
child is born and he becomes 21, So 
it becomes evident that the mother has 
much more to do with*the making of 
the child’s future than the school.” 


Tribute to Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
the Founder. 


In her address Mrs. Schoff referred 
to the work of Mrs. Birney. 

“Tt is due to Mrs. Birney, who be- 
lieved that she was carrying out a 
divine inspiration, that the mothers of 
America were called together to or- 
ganize for child study to promote child 
welfare in 1897.” 


ADDRESSES OF DIPLOMATS OF PANAMA, GUATEMALA AND 
COSTA RICA 


Diplomat Praises Mothers. 


On behalf of the mothers of his 
country, Senor Don J. E. Lefevre, 
First Secretary of the Panama Lega- 
tion, said: 

“The scope of your work is not 
American, but world-wide ; not to-day, 
but to-morrow and forever; not for 
race or country, but for all humanity. 
I bring you a message of good will and 
sympathy from the mothers of tmy 
land. 

“My heart is full of genuine pride 
in having the honor of addressing this 
select gathering. I cannot conceive 
of any thinking person who would not 
consider it a special privilege to par- 
ticipate in this Congress. Neither can 
I imagine any one who cherishes 
lofty ideas, whatever his nationality, 
whether American or foreigner, who 
would not rejoice in seeing that the 
vast and important scope of this noble 
organization is getting larger and 


broader every day, and that it is not 
bounded by the forty-ninth degree of 
North Latitude nor by the Rio 
Grande. As I understand, the scope of 
this Third International Congress is 
not only America: it is the world. 
Its aims are not limited to the present 
but they are also directed to the future. 
Its work does not cover merely the 
generations of to-day. Its benefits 
will be extended to those generations 
of to-morrow and ever after. It does 
not labor exclusively for the interests 
of a race nor of a country. It has in 
mind the interests of humanity. 

“For all these reasons, I beg leave 
to convey to you a message from my 
Mother land, for I am positive that 
you have the good will and the 
warmest sympathy of the mothers of 
Panama. Mothers will always under- 
stand mothers and although the word 
‘Mother’ is spelled and pronounced 
differently in other languages, it has 
the same meaning in all lands.” 
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Greeting of the Delegate from Guate- 
mala, Senor Don Joaquin Mendez, to 
the Third International Congress on 
the Welfare of the Child, 


Senor Mendez, Minister from 
Guatemala, presented greetings. He 
said : 


“ Mrs. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

“ It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I am carrying out the request of my 
Government to declare its very: deep 
appreciation of the praiseworthy and 
far-reaching purposes of the Third 
International Congress on the Welfare 
of Children, a congregation as numer- 
ous as it is select of philanthropists 
and the learned from all parts of the 
world and to which I now have the 
honor to address a greeting full of 
my highest regards and respect. 

“ The distinguished Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Congress of 
Mothers, under whose auspices this 
well-doing and important society car- 
ries out its work, has kindly asked me 
to say something to-day about the 
protection given and the interest taken 
in the welfare of children in my 
country. I could not possibly have ex- 
cused myself from the honor done me, 
not only because it is always such a 
pleasure to be attentive to the ladies, 
but because although my country is 
small relatively, on account of its 
territorial extension and the number 
of its inhabitants, yet it occupies a 
very worthy position among the na- 
tions that manifest the greatest pro- 
tection and the highest interest to- 
wards mothers and towards childrer. 

“Tf I tell you that Guatemala, with 
an area of nearly 50,000 square miles 
and a population of a little over 
two million inhabitants, is about as 
large as the State of Alabama or 
Louisiana or New York in extension, 
and with a population similar to the 
first of those States or that of Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Tennessee 
or Virginia; if I tell you that it is 
separated from Louisiana by the nine 
hundred nautical miles that form the 
width of the Gulf of Mexico, it appear- 
ing on the map as if in the times gone 


by our coasts and yours may have 
formed a very beautiful Atlantis; if 
I add that there, as here, we have 
beautiful children, healthy and good, 
it is because we also have self-denying 
and able mothers, and in legislation, 
maternity institutions, orphan asylums, 
schools and all great stimuli to chil- 
dren, we do not deserve to remain be- 
hind the nations which are most ad- 
vanced in the matter of protection and 
interest in favor of woman and child, 
the most admirable part of the human 
race ; it will not be necessary, without 
doubt, for me to beg of you to excuse 
the lack of modesty in my words, at- 
tributing them to an excessive love 
for my country, because what my 
country offers to the consideration of 
all those who appreciate that kind of 
progress is visible to the world, and 
as a matter of fact that kind of prog- 
ress tends to really show the positive 
state of a people’s culture, for it is the 
symbol of its respect for human rights, 
its high spirit of altruism and its earnest 
desite for.the happiness of its popu- 
lators and to prepare the basis of its 
future. 

“Concretely, I beg to inform you 
that in affairs of such vital importance 
for a nation, the civil laws of Guate- 
mala provide with the greatest dex- 
terity for the rights of the child even 
before its eyes have seen light; they 
assure them for it at its home in re- 
gard to all its physical, moral and in- 
tellectual necessities and when the 
State takes it upon itself to initiate it 
in the first notions of knowledge by 
means of the gratuitous and obliga- 
tory instruction it prepares it to be a 
good citizen, as our law of public edu- 
cation says: a worthy member of 
a cultured, republican and free so- 
ciety. 

There are over 1500 national pri- 
mary schools which are attended daily 
by over 60,000 pupils, and instruction 
is so widely extended that the smallest 
town or village is not exempt from it, 
and a school exists even in the planta- 
tions which have a certain number of 
children on it. Our primary instruc- 
tion, which includes the compulsory 
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practical learning of English and 
French, has a certain spirit of encyclo- 
pedicalism, but it pays great attention 
to the moral education and to the phy- 
sical development. Chastisement is 
prohibited and punished by law; it is 
stimulation, good example and virtue 
in action which undertake to correct 
wrongdoing by preventing it. And as 
a great stimulus we have the Feasts 
of Minerva, a sumptuous evocation of 
ancient Greece, which are celebrated in 
an artistic temple modelled after the 
classical lines of the Parthenon. In 
the City of Guatemala the last three 
days of October close the yearly 
courses, and eight thousand students, 
after having saluted the colors of the 
country, glorify the memory of certain 
of the illustrious men of the country 
and, in the presence of over one hun- 
dred thousand people, they watch the 
handing over of that beloved flag to 
the boy, who by his conduct and prog- 
ress has surpassed all his comrades in 
the city; and the girl who has done 
likewise in the schools of her sex, is 
honored by the distinction known as 
the ‘ Laurel of Gold’ being deposited 
in her care for a year. The foreign 
colonies join the natives, fraternizing 
in their demonstrations of the great- 
est enthusiasm on account of the tri- 
umphs of the children; pupils are 
given books, toys, flowers and fruit, 
and a great lunch is prepared for that 
multitude of little ones, where the 
honors are rendeted by the most dis- 
tinguished ladies of the society of the 
Capital who take great pride in rend- 
ering them. 

“To protect those in poverty we 
have well-served institutions, where 
the needy are attended to with great 
care. In an institution recently in- 
augurated, which formed the work an 
idea of the mother of the President 
of that Republic, forsaken women in 
the august moment of about to be- 
come mothers are cared for, and last 
year in that institution of maternity, 
‘ Joaquina,’ three hundred and eighty 
children were born, a complete outfit 
was given to each one of them and also 
a purse with money, and opportunely 
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they were christened, the god-mother 
or god-father according to the case be- 
ing one of the ladies or gentlemen of 
society, who by the spiritual relation- 
ship undertook to look after the future 
of this new being. Forseeing that the 
poverty of some mothers would not 
allow them to give the child the proper 
nourishment, the ‘ Drop of Milk’ was 
established, an institution where the 
milk duly pasteurized and coming 
from healthy cows is given to them 
free. 

“In the matter of foresight nothing 
reveals this public virtue more than 
the founding of the Institute for Vac- 
cination against small-pox, this insti- 
tution having produced enough fluid 
to immunize, against that epidemic, all 
the inhabitants of the country, and at 
present only a few remain who have 
not been immunized, as there is a law 
declaring vaccination obligatory and 
persons who have not complied with 
this law are forbidden from making 
any kind of a contract and cannot hold 
any government position or in any 
private office and and is fined: few 
countries can say that much referring 
to its salubrity. In the hospitals, the 
children’s clinics are the ones that re- 
ceive most attention. 

“And if with the normal and the 
sick child so much delicacy is used, 
the same care, without any lack of af- 
fection, is taken with the one who 
should unfortunately transgress, which 
is relatively rare; the House for the 
Correction of Minors caused a school- 
boy to say, when he was referring to 
its founder, that ‘even with the bad 
children he was good,’ because there 
they are separated from vice by ade- 
quate care. 

“The very cultured ladies that are 
kind enough to listen to me are carry- 
ing out a great work for civilization, 
because all that is done to benefit the 
child of the present is the basis for the 
perfection of the nations of the fu- 
ture; please allow me to thank you in 
the name of my country, at this mo- 
ment in which the gratitude of the 
nations must fill with satisfaction 
your generous hearts. 
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“This is the message sent through 
me by President Estrada Cabrera of 
Guatemala, one of the philanthropists 
and one of the philosophers who 
studies most deeply, appreciates and 
reforms all that which concerns the 
welfare of the child in its home, at 
school, in the State and in that society 
full of affection which he has known 
how to form for the child in the hearts 
of his compatriots, and in the protec- 
tion which he has succeeded in con- 
stituting for the coming generations 
through all these true national in- 
stitutions.”’ 


Greetings of Minister of Costa Rica, 
Senor Don J. B. Calvo. 


“Mrs. President, ladies and gentle- 
men : 

“It is with great pleasure that I 
have the honor of being among you, 
te present to you my respects and 
most cordial congratulations for the 
weil deserved success of your prais- 
worthy efforts towards the high aims 
of your noble labors. I should have 
desired that my country had been 
properly represented at this important 
Congress, and to have had the great 
pleasure of introducing, on this pieas- 
ant occasion, a Costa Rican delega- 
tion; but though this has not, unfor- 
tunately, been possible, yet I will 
have the honor to submit to your kind 
consideration a report sent you by 
Mrs. Elena Castro de Orozco, one of 
the most distinguished ladies of that 
Republic, both as the expression of her 
sincere sentiments and those of her 
lady associates who are prompted by 
the same noble impulses as you are 
and who are making the same efforts, 
imbued with the hope which you also 
entertain concerning the welfare of 
children. It would be unnecessary, as 
you will see at some other time, to 
add anything to the lofty ideas and 
thoughts of Mrs. Castro de Orozco. 
They clearly represent the soul of the 
Costa Rican women as well as her 
own sentiments. I will also have the 
honor to offer to you the report of 
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Mrs. Maria F. de Tinoco, and Miss 
Flora Field, with due acknowledgment 
of the important part they have taken 
in this noble propaganda. ‘hese re- 
ports speak for themselves and give 
a good idea of the particular attention 
which Costa Rica devotes to the same 
purpose which has brought you to- 
gether here, along the same lines, by 
the private and personal initiative of 
ladies. 

“In the kind invitation extended to 
me by your able corresponding secre- 
tary, she stated that she felt sure Costa 
Rica would have some suggestions 
to make which would be beneticial to 
others, but, in this respect, although 
duly appreciating the compliment, and 
in spite of the fact that in my country 
they fully realize the importance of 
the campaign undertaken both there 
and here, we have no new ideas to 
suggest, but, on the contrary, the dis- 
tinguished representative ladies who 
are the ‘eaders there, wish to put them- 
selves in communication with you in 
order to seek enlightenment and advice 
to continue like yourselves in their 
efforts in behalf of the welfare of 
children. 

“Allow me to congratulate you 
again, and to thank you for your kind 
attention.” 


One of the most interesting speakers 
of the evening was the representative 
from Bulgaria, Mrs. Zoritza D. 
Furnajieff, of Sofia, who is here as the 
special representative of Queen Elea- 
nor, of Bulgaria. Mrs. Furnajieff 
told of her country, and what it owes 
America and what Bulgarian mothers 
owe to American mothers. 

Another interesting speaker was 
Mrs. Pingsa Hu Chu, who said that 
China has little to give to a mothers’ 
congress, but China is anxious to re- 
ceive knowledge, and as_ evidence 
thereof, she had been sent as a dele- 
gate. 

Short addresses were made on be- 
half of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union by Mrs. Ella Hoover 
Thatcher; for the National Society of 
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the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, by the founder, Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop, of Boston; for the Society 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity, by Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, and 
for the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, by the former president 
of the District Federation, Mrs. W. E. 
Andrews. 

A dramatic feature of the opening 
session was a summons from the 
White House for the Secretary of 
State to go there to confer on the situa- 
tion in Mexico, immediately after his 
address. 

The platform was crowded with 
delegates sent by Governors from 
nearly every State, by fraternal and 
foreign delegates. The large assembly 
hall of the Raleigh Hotel was filled 
with a brilliant audience representing 
all parts of the world. Flags of dif- 
ferent nations were displayed on the 
walls, and the work done in different 
States was shown by charts. All day 
the Credential Committee had been re- 
ceiving the credentials of the delegates 
and giving out suitable badges. 

The opening of the Third Interna- 
tional Congress on the welfare of the 
Child was preceded by a two days’ 
session, the first being given to an all- 
day meeting of the National Board of 
Managers at the Raleigh Hotel, an in- 
formal dinner in the evening with in- 
formal discussion of the work, which 
proved very profitable. An entire day 
was given to a conference of presi- 
dents of State and local associations, 
devoted to the methods of work and 
the problems that are met. Two whole 
days were given to the Home and 
Child Welfare. 

The session on Thursday morning, 
April 23, was devoted to reports of 
officers of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions as to the work done during 1911- 
12-13. 

The President’s report will be given, 
showing the progress of the work in 
its many branches in pamphlet form. 

The Corresponding Secretary’s re- 
port also will be printed. 
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One session was given to Baby Sav- 
ing work. At this session addresses 
were given by Dr. Helen C. Putnam 
from the physician’s view-point, by 
Mrs. Alexander H. Marcy of River- 
ton, chairman of the Child Hygiene 
Department of the New Jersey Con- 
gress of Mothers; Mr. Nathan Straus 
of New York; Mrs. Aristene N. Felts, 
for the Parents’ Educational Bureau of 
Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, chairman of the Child 
Hygiene Department, New York. 

The reception which had been tend- 
ered the Congress by Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson at the White House, for the 
afternoon of April 23, was recalled 
owing to the serious anxiety felt at 
the White House concerning the prep- 
arations for war with Mexico. With 
this cloud hanging over the President 
and his family it was impossible to 
have any heart for participation in 
social functions of any kind. 

Mr. Putnam and his staff connected 
with the Library of Congress gave an 
interesting reception to the Third In- 
ternational Congress on Child Welfare 
at the Library of Congress, and a tea 
at the Library was tendered by the 
local committee. 

The evening session was given to 
addresses by Dr. Helen C. Putnam, 
LL.D., Providence, R. I., on “ Twen- 
tieth Century Motherhood,” taking up 
especially the need for better educa- 
tion of midwives and better obstetrical 
care of women in rural districts. 

“New ideals are stirring mothers. 
That love and good intentions must be 
reinforced with special knowledge is 
one, and they demand instruction in 
care of children. 

“ Another ideal rousing motherhood 
to greater efficiency is that man-made 
laws dividing parental responsibilities 
must yield to biologic laws which 
punish the child and through it the 
race for mistakes of either parent, re- 
gardless of sex. Neither may consent 
to blighting the child, whether by per- 
sonal works or by social government. 

“ Along with duty to fit her voca- 
tion and to discharge her community 











as well as her home responsibilities 
for the child, the new mother is com- 
ing to see that daughters, like sons, 
can be safe, strong and happiest only 
as they are educated to be self-sup- 
porting in wholesome labor. 

“Home making must soon come in- 
to its own and be rated among specified 
occupations in the Census, with an 
economic valuation commanding re- 
spect.” 

Dr. Mary Sherwood, of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, offered startling figures 
as to the number of American women 
who die in child-birth because of lack 
of proper medical attention, spoke of 
the danger from the ignorant mid- 
wife, and offered a resolution calling 
for the insistence of the same medical 
care for rich and poor. 


Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann Pleads 
for Sane Eugenics. 

Making a plea for sanity in eu- 
genics and characterizing much of the 
present assertion as guess work, Dr. 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, of 
Plainfield, N. J., specialist on excep- 
tional children, delivered an address 
on “ Sane Eugenics ” before the third 
International Congress on the Welfare 
of the Child. 

“To have a sane study of eugenics 
we must first of all have a national 
system of vital statistics,” said Dr. 
Groszmann. “ A careful recording of 
births and deaths and their accompany- 
ing circumstances should be kept, in- 
cluding as much of the parental his- 
tory as possible. Dr. Cressy L. 
Wilbur, chief statistician of the 
United State Bureau of the Census, 
deserves credit for establishing stand- 
ard forms for such registration. 

“Without such careful registration, 
it would seem impossible to evolve re- 
liable family trees and determine he- 
reditary conditions.” 


Oregon Child-Welfare Commission, Mrs. 
Robert H. Tate, Chairman. 


It was certainly a praiseworthy 
thought that first gave to the nation 
the idea of a Child-Welfare Commis- 
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sion. It is difficult to comprehend why 
passing generations had not conceived 
similar plans for the benefit of the 
child. For years we have had in our 
States, Railroad Commissions, Indus- 
trial Commissions, Mining and 
Engineering Commissions, Forestry 
Commissions, Fish and Game Com- 
missions, Library Commissions, and 
what not? 

But a Commission which has for 
its foundation work the conservation 
of our boys and girls, the future citi- 
zens of our State and Nation, has ap- 
parently not been given any thought 
until recently. After centuries have 
passed wonderful progress is shown 
in the study of all sciences except that 
of the study of the child, and while 
the world over men and women are 
awakening to the importance of this 
greatest of all sciences, since it re- 
veals to us a knowledge of develop- 
ing the human plant to its highest 
possibilities, yet when our States are 
urged by the mothers of our country 
to appoint Commissions for the pur- 
pose of studying conditions affecting 
childhood, is it not amazing to find 
how few have responded? This 
brings to us the great need of awak- 
ening the law-makers of our land to 
comprehend that child conservation 
is of far more importance than any 
other conservation. 

It is a great privilege to come be- 
fore this International Congress on 
the “ Welfare of the Child” as the 
first Chairman of a State Child-Wel- 
fare Commission, and it is with pride 
that I represent my adopted State, 
Oregon, which has for its Chief 
Executive a man who is always ready 
to give his first consideration ‘to things 
that pertain to the uplift of humanity. 

The Oregon Child-Welfare Com- 
mission was appointed January 
7, 1913, by Governor West at the re- 
quest of The National Congress of 
Mothers, and has been carrying on 
its work without a State appropria- 
tion. 

Five members constitute the Com- 
mission as follows: Mrs. Robert’ H. 
Tate, Portland, Chairman; Hon. L. R. 
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Alderman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Secretary; Dr. Mae H. 
Cardwell, Portland; Mrs. John H. 
Smith, Astoria; Mr. George Rebec, 
Ph.D., University of Oregon. 

The purpose of the Commission is 
to study conditions affecting child- 
hood, to ascertain the best way to 
remedy existing evils, and to en- 
deavor, through legislation and edu- 
cation, to throw necessary and proper 
safeguards about the children of the 
State. 

The findings of the Commission will 
be given to Governor West with such 
recommendations for laws to be en- 
acted that will lead to a far greater 
conservation of the children of Oregon 
physically, mentally and morally. 
Since there can be no special object 
in bringing all findings to you at this 
time, 1 will give such practical out- 
lines of work as may be followed in 
every State if desired. 

At the first and second meeting a 
sort of preliminary canvass of child- 
hood’s needs was made and as con- 
siderable time and thought was being 
given to the problems confronting the 
more normal children by various or- 
ganizations, the commission deemed 
it wise to first turn its attention to the 
unfortunates, namely, the defective 
and delinquent in our State Institu- 
tions. 

It might be in place here to tell what 
phases of child life the Commission 
found was necessary to study and 
what plans to formulate for improve- 
ment, which plans if carried out even 
to a degree of perfection would mean 
a great asset to the State in the way 
of coming citizenship. The sugges- 
tions we would offer are as follows: 
Visit all City and State Institutions, 
where children are housed. Have an 
understanding with each Superin- 
tendent that the Commission does not 
come for critical inspection, but invite 
his co-operation to report the greatest 
needs for improvement, as he has dis- 
covered them. 

At the Institutions it is importaat 
to study the following: Sanitation 
and Ventilation, Class-room work, 
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classification of pupils, personality and 
fitness of teachers and others in 
charge; Gardening, Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, and Vocational in- 
struction. While a Commission 
studies to improve surroundings and 
give to each child as far as possible, 
education that will fit it best for self 
help in the future, it is even more 
important to carefully study with a 
view toward learning what existing 
evils caused the boys and girls to be 
committed to Institutions, to consider 
preventive measures and offer recom- 
mendations to our Legislators that 
may tend to decrease the number. 
Statistics should be gathered from 
other States and comparisons made. 
Our Commission feels that special ef- 
fort should be made by the State to 
improve opportunities for the com- 
plete development of all its deaf chil- 
dren. It is found that many are not 
receiving an education because parents 
do not wish to separate from their 
children by sending them to State In- 
stitutions. This brings before us the 
need of carefully studying the Day 
Schools for the Deaf. Parents of the 
deaf need the proper education that 
will give them practical knowledge as 
to how to instruct their children in 
speech language from the time a nor- 
mal child is able to talk. 

The most important work of all is 
to perfect plans looking toward the 
prevention of deafness. One way to 
accomplish this is by the early prep- 
aration just referred to which will 
enable the children to be educated 
later among normal children. 

Too close association with the deaf 
when near adult age often culminates 
in marriage and reproduction of deaf, 
if not in the first, in the second genera- 
tion. 

When we realize that 65 per cent. 
of feeble-minded people are the chil- 
dren of feeble-minded, it is important 
to learn our own state laws regarding 
the feeble-minded. Quoting from the 
“ Survey ”—They must be s ted, 
colonized in groups where they may 
be perfectly happy and somewhat use- 
ful, where they may live natural lives 
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under the guidance of those wise and 
intelligent and capable of directing 
them. Only one limitation need be 
placed upon their existence in these 
places and that is that they must never 
become parents.” 

Only 13 States provide against the 
marriage of the feeble-minded and 
epileptic. 

For effectual work among de- 
linquent girls and boys, the Commis- 
sion finds it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of Juvenile Court workers, educa- 
tors and psychologists thut we should 
have extensive probation work done 
through the entire State; proper con- 
tinued surveillance and guidance is 
the one remedy for child offendets. 
What folly for our States to spend 
thousands of dollars on institutions to 
train boys and girls committed for 


delinquency, then turn them loose ° 


after a certain period on so-called pro- 
bation, which really is no probation 
at all. This brings to our minds all 
too vividly the fact that our legisla- 
tors have been too busy enacting laws 
bearing upon the various resources of 
the State and its commercial enter- 
prises, forgetting its greatest of all 
assets, the boys and girls. Hence the 
duty of a Child-Welfare Commission 
to bring before them the great need 
of laws which will safeguard the 
children. The Oregon Commission 
fully realizes the importance of a juve- 
nile probation system that will super- 
vise and standardize the probation 
work of the entire state, also urging 
the importance of having such proba- 
tion officers who are well qualified to 
fill such positions, one of which 
requisites should be a sympathetic 
knowledge of child nature. Eventu- 
ally the State will find it is true 
economy to establish a thorough care 
of its most important product, the 
child. We believe that Extension 
Work from every State Institution 
would prove an effectual solution to 
many problems. 

Besides studying conditions at the 
Institution, we will consider the fol- 
lowing: Compulsory school attend- 
ance, medical inspection in factories 
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where children are employed, vaca- 
tion problems, open-air schools, play- 
grounds, moving picture theatres and 
vaudeville shows. Thorough  in- 
vestigations are being made in the fol- 
lowing directions,—deficiencies, phys- 
ical and moral health, spiritual de- 
velopment, industrial, recreational and 
educational problems. Complete 
Birth Registrations laws and their en- 
forcement; Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics; Medical Inspection in rural 
schools as well as in city schools. Also 
the rigl.ts of children born of illegiti- 
mate parents. A bill providing for 
the pensioning of widows or mothers 
who have children under school age, 
should also be a part of a State Com- 
mission work, but this law has already 
been enacted in Oregon. 

The Commission makes its report 
to the Governor from time to time and 
advises with him. All findings and 
recommendations resulting from two 
years’ work will be turned in at the 
end of the period. 

However the Commission does not 
defer action where present solution 
of problems may be met. For in- 
stance, the member living in Astoria 
accomplished good work by creating a 
sentiment against the low tone of the 
vaudeville shows and moving-picture 
theatres. The City Council recently 
appointed a censorship committee 
governing these. In Portland the 
Mayor appointed a Committee of ten 
citizens at the request of the Commis- 
sion, who are now at work investigat- 
ing the moral tone of the perform- 
ances, the sanitation and ventilation. 
The Committee will give its attention 
to constructive plans rather than de- 
structive criticism. : 

Finding no fund available or any 
provision made for any systematic ex- 
aminations of the children at our State 
Institutions by a psychological expert, 
the Commission made arrangements 
with the University of Oregon to sup- 
ply this need through its Extension 
Division without extra cost. The 
Oregon State Board of Health began 
its inspection of rural schools last 
October with one graduate nurse who 
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had a large experience in school in- 
spection work. Her entire time was 
devoted to sanitary surveys of the 
surroundings, including the  out- 
houses, grounds and building itself. 
Children were inspected on the fol- 
lowing: Bodily cleanliness, the pres- 
ence of vermin, skin diseases, de- 
formities, tubercular joints and 
marked defects in vision and hearing. 

This Board does not undertake 
treatment of any cases but reports con- 
dition of child to its parents. The 
bad sanitary conditions will be fol- 
lowed up through the country super- 
intendents or school directors. Re- 
cently a second nurse was engaged 
for this work. While the experiment 
is a new one, it is fraught with great 
possibilities and though time does not 
permit of a fuller réport of what has 
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been accomplished during a _ six 
months’ period, the work is a credit 
to our State Board of Health. 

Our Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is also co-operating with the 
Commission in various ways. As far 
as possible, the members of a Com- 
mission should be free to give con- 
siderable time for research work and 
like all other work for human wel- 
fare, it requires earnest, painstaking 
and devoted effort. The world may 
be likened to a great garden ; its plants 
being human, they require the gentle, 
loving and wise care of many garden- 
ers. If you are willing to be one of 
these gardeners, you will find there is 
no greater or more joyous service you 
can render your Divine Father than 
the service given for the uplift of His 
little ones. 


Appreciation of Child-Welfare Magazine 


A Moruers’ Club has been or- 
ganized at Indian Island, Oldtown, 
Maine, with one of the Indian moth- 
ers as leader. When she receives her 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, with 
which she is delighted, she tucks it into 
her bag of baskets with a smile as 
beautiful as any of her handicraft. 
The Indian mothers meet once a month 
to read and discuss the interesting sub- 
jects found in CHILp-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE and we think this work 
something quite worth while. The 
teachers are nuns and are always in- 
terested in anything that will better 
the lives of these people. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE: 


We wish at this time to express our 
appreciation of the CHILpD-WELFARE 


MAGAZINE. It is to be congratulated 
upon the form and material, and upon 
the excellent standards which it main- 
tains. We find in it material of dis- 
tinct help to us in furthering educa- 
tional advancement in Hawaii. Each 
number gives us some practical sug- 
gestions for improving our educational 
work. The items of educational news 
appeal particularly to us, as we are 
somewhat remote from the usual chan- 
nels of intercommunication. 

We wish you a long continuance of 
successful work. 

Honorutu, H. I. 


My copy of the CHrtp-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE is of much interest and 
help to me and I pass it among the 
other teachers of our building. 








The Home and Child Welfare 
BABY-SAVING WORK 
SECOND SESSION 


Foundation of Movement. 


“THE Foundation of the Child- 
Welfare Movement” was the subject 
taken by Nathan Straus of New York, 
in which he said that the origin of the 
movement for the welfare of children 
was sentimental. It was the tender- 
ness that every right-hearted man and 
woman has for the innocent and help- 
less little ones. In its development 
the movement has become economic. 
It is the potential value of the child 
to.the family and to the larger family 
that we call the nation.” 

Mr. Straus said that when he began 
his work of protecting the lives of 
babies twenty-three years ago, nearly 
one-half of all the deaths in New 
York city were of children under five 
years of age. Now less than a quarter 
of the deaths are in this age group. 

“This is a marvelous improve- 
ment,” he declared. “And _ similar 
gains have been shown by all the 
larger cities. Yet for the country at 
large it is true now that 3,000,000 
babies each year die without reaching 
their first birthday anniversary, these 
babies forming 19.2 per cent. of all 
deaths. 

“| rejoice that noble women and 
men of large sympathies are devoting 
their energies to the betterment of the 
condition of children, that the work 
has been developed along many lines, 
that it touches the lives of babies and 
of older children, that it concerns 
itself with their training as well as 
with their health. 

“But I have kept to the original 
lines of my life work as it opened up 
to me in 1892. I have labored with 
the one object in view—the saving of 
the lives of babies. To promote child- 
welfare we must keep the child. This 
is the fundamental work—the base on 
which rests all the humanitarian effort 
on behalf of the children. 


Notes Progress Made. 


“| have noted the progress made in 
saving babies’ lives in New York city. 
In 1891 the death rate among infants 
in New York was 96.5 per 1,000, and 
in 1913 it was only 37.3. This means 
a saving of 19,750 lives in 113 as com- 
pared with the number of deaths 
among children that would have oc- 
curred at the rate prevailing in 1891. 

“Chicago has been one of the 
pioneer cities in the enforcement of 
the tuberculin tests and of pasteuriza- 
tion. Philadelphia has just adopted 
measures to compel the pasteurization 
of milk. And what these great cities 
are doing is being paralleled in many 
smaller places. 

“The campaign for the saving of 
babies’ lives is becoming nation-wide, 
world-wide. And everywhere the 
truth is spreading that, as the late 
Surgeon-General Wyman _ wrote: 
‘Pasteurization prevents much sick- 
ness and saves many lives.’ 

“In all the elaboration of effort 
and the multiplication of the measures 
for the welfare of the child, I beg 
you to mark well and to hold fast to 
the fundamental truth that much of 
the sickness that robs the cradle and 
prostrates the mother with grief is un- 
necessary and can be avoided by the 
simple expedient of pasteurizing the 
milk that is fed to babies, so that their 
food may not by any chance be to 
them the means of death. This is the 
foundation of your work, It is the 
fundamental factor in child-welfare. 
Without it the movement would be 
robbed of half its beneficiaries.” 


A Municipality Assumes the Responsi- 
bility of Baby Saving. 


Mrs. S. H. Whitten, of Holyoke, 
Mass., vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher: Asso- 
ciations, said: 
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“TI am here to speak for one of the 
few cities where the municipality has 
assumed the responsibility of baby 
saving and child hygiene. I have 
every reason to believe that it is the 
only way in which this most funda- 
mental and important work can be 
done in the most effective and econo- 
mical manner. 

“ Under an organization entirely re- 
moved from political influences, but 
incorporated in the city’s budget of 
appropriations, the act of applying for 
a physician’s order on the milk sta- 
tions for food and nurse instruction 
or assistance, also clinic advice, is en- 
tirely removed from any stigma of 
charity and is a boon to all classes. 

“ Every home where there is a child 
unfortunate enough not to receive his 
proper food and care, and every phy- 
sician who has a child under his care 
for which he cannot obtain conditions 
favorable to its health and growth, 
has this avenue of hope opened freely 
to them. There are the poor little 
children of the wealthy and well-to-do 
to be given a chance as well as poor 
little children of the unfortunate, 
ignorant or misguided. 


Method a Requisite. 

“No work so basic in its purpose 
can be left to the chance of haphazard 
enthusiasm and interest of a few 
philanthropic persons and their en- 
deavors to raise funds if the work is 
to continue for a sufficiently long space 
of time to secure reliable statistics 
and permanent results. 

“ We maintain that before the rights 
of the child demand that he shall be 
educated, those same rights demand 
that he shall not only inherit the right 
to live, but the right to as sound. 
healthy mental and physical founda- 
tion as can be his, with which to ac- 
quire and assimilate the knowledge 
and education which shall make that 
child a valuable citizen. 

“ The food, the care, the home, the 
father—but most with the mother—is 
where our first and most important 
work is to be done in the education of 
parenthood and in furnishing oppor- 
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tunities for them to make up for their 
unpreparedness for the serious, sacred 
duties they have to perform. 

“In the year from November, 1909, 
to November, 1910, when the popula- 
tion of our city was approximately 
55,000, the death roll of babies under 
one year was 367 out of a total of 999 
—more than one-third. 

“During the year from November, 
1911, to November, 1912, when the 
baby-saving work had been going on 
sixteen months and the population 
rapidly nearing the 60,000 mark, the 
deaths of babies under one year 
dropped to 263 out of a total of over 
1,000—a reduction of 104.” 


Message from Child Hygiene Chairman. 


“This the day of preventative 
work the world over—safety on the 
railroads, not damages for accidents ; 
safeguarding the health, public and in- 
dividual, not dosing with remedies; 
probation officers for children, not 
sentences to reformatories,” declared 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, chair- 
man of the child hygiene department 
of New York, in an address on “ Baby 
Saving.” 

“The department of child hygiene 
stands for health and happiness in 
children,” she declared. “It aims to 
give the child a fair start in life by 
surrounding it with every possible 
hygienic safeguard, by encouraging its 
physical and mental development— 
first -through the home and_ then 
through the school. If we do not start 
in the home we double—treble—the 
work of the school. 

“ As an example—it costs thousands 
of dollars every year in the large cities 
to maintain special classes for defec- 
tive children, most of whom would not 
have been defective if they had been 
properly safeguarded during infancy. 


Due to “Carelessness or Ignorance.” 


“ Preventive medicine has taught us 
that in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred the sickly child is not a visita- 
tion of Providence—it is proof of 
carelessness or ignorance. Medical 
science, in the form of proper care and 
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feeding of children, can step in and 
work a miracle. 

“ Last year 300,000 babies under one 
year of age died in the United States 
—enough babies to populate a great 
city. Our campaign, in which we 
hope to enlist every active worker in 
the congress and mothers’ and parent- 
teachers’ associations, is designed to 
save one hundred thousand babies in 
the next twelve months. 

“ It sounds like a tremendous under- 
taking—one hundred thousand babies 
—one hundred thousand mothers— 
one hundred thousand homes for the 
Congress of Mothers to reach. Well, 
there are one hundred thousand of us 
workers in the Congress of Mothers. 
Don’t you think that we each might 
save one baby? That does not mean 
that we are to care for one baby. It 
means that our work is to put forth 
what a business man would call effort 
—to save a baby through its own 
mother. 

“You cannot always win a mother 
over by asking her to join the Con- 
gress of Mothers or Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations. We must do something 
to interest her, something, perhaps, a 
little picturesque, something that gives 
her the impetus to study and work as 
we would give a child a sugar-coated 
pill, and the most effective treatment 
tried yet is the better-babies contest.” 


The Parents’ Educational Bureau of 


Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. Aristene N. Felts said: 

“The Parents’ Educational Bureau, 
of Portland, Oregon, is a clearing 
house for the problems of fathers and 
mothers concerning children. It has 
been established a little over one year 
in three commodious rooms in the 
County Court House, Portland. The 
problems that are brought to us to be 
solved are almost as varied as are the 
experiences of the different children. 

“ The right to be well born and the 
propaganda for ‘ Better Babies’ are 
the slogans of the Parents’ Edu- 
cational Bureau. The definite ways of 
education in these lines have been by 
eugenic tests and lectures, as well as 
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by individual consultation and advice 
to inquiring parents on all children’s 
problems. 

“Baby tests are held every Wed- 
nesday, from 1:00 to 3:00, ‘The doc- 
tors and attendants give their services 
free and about fifteen babies, between 
the ages of six months and six years, 
are examined each time. All babies 
are first registered and the number 
wishing to be examined has been so 
great that many have waited months 
before being accommodated. During 
the past winter, two test days a week 
have been held, in order not to keep 
babies so long on the waiting list. The 
mental tests provided on the score 
card are the Binet-Simon tests and are 
made by local psychologists. Dr. 
Robert Hall, the son of Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, is the standby in this connection. 
Dr. Hall has been interested in every 
phase of our work and has given 
liberally of his time and experience. 
The eye, ear, nose and throat special- 
ists: have been generous with their 
time, as have the regular physicians in 
conducting the physical examinations. 

“ Besides the baby tests, a splendid 
course of lectures on the care and 
training of children: has been given 
weekly. 

Normal Development of Child and 
Normal Variations; Maternal Nurs- 
ing, Wet-nursing and Weaning; The 
Pure Milk Problem; Sleep, Bathing 
and Fresh Air; Modified Milk; Teeth- 
ing and the Care of the Teeth; Feed- 
ing after the First Year; Story Tell- 
ing and Children’s Literature; The 
Beginnings of Sex Education; The 
Child and the State—Child-Welfare 
Work. 

The program was arrariged by Dr. 
Robert Hall. These lectures have 
been largely attended by mothers with 
small children. Dr. Hall has also ar- 
ranged a course of evening lectures 
of a more general nature and these 
have been well patronized by both 
fathers and mothers. The subjects of 
the evening lectures have been: 

The Value of Nature Study in a 
Child’s Education; Play, Toys, and 
Amusements for Children ; The Moral 
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Development and Training of Chil- 
dren; The Intellectual Development 
and Training of Children; The Reli- 
gious Development and Training of 
Children. 

“In the tests and lectures, together 
with individual parents coming to the 
Bureau for advice and consultation, 
we have this winter come in contact 
with over 200 mothers and their prob- 
lems each month—we have been in 
consultation with over 100 different 
mothers each month and our useful- 
ness is growing in every direction. 

“The class of babies already ex- 
amined has scored unusually high. 
The majority of babies scored have 
averaged over 90 per cent. We have 
the distinction of having a ‘ perfect 
baby’ in Oregon—a baby who scores 
100 in 1000 different points. Jane 
Kantzler, aged four, is Oregon’s per- 
fect baby for 1913. 

“While we are justly proud of 
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these high records, we feel the need 
of going out after the baby who does 
not score so high; into the home and 
to the mother where conditions have 
not produced the go per cent. baby. 
Those mothers who are already so in- 
terested in the care of their children 
that they will bring them to us to be 
tested do not need our assistance and 
advice nearly so much as the ignorant 
and careless mother. We are meeting 
this need by sending speakers into 
foreign settlements, by asking the 
Parent-Teacher Associations to ap- 
point baby days in their own schools 
or at the Bureau. 

“ There is need of a trained worker 
who can follow up the cases that need 
attention, more than we can give in 
meeting a mother just once. 

“The Bureau Committee is seeking 
to work more and more with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Port- 
land and of the surrounding country. 


Press Notes on Child-Welfare Congress 


WOMEN ENLISTED 


WHILE Congress is voting millions 
for the enginery of destruction and 
the war council is planning campaigns 
that involve a woeful waste of human 
life, there is another congress as- 
sembled in Washington. 

Women from every state and from 
many foreign lands, even from 
Mexico, make up the International 
Congress on Child-Welfare. Under the 
spirited and inspiriting leadership of a 
Philadelphia woman, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, these four hundred mothers 
are conferring as to the best methods 
to save the babies from untimely death, 
to bring them up to lead lives of use- 


IN A GREAT GAUSE 


fulness and to improve their physical, 
moral and mental make-up. 

In all the luridness of the incipient 
war, amid the shouts of the idle crowd 
at the war bulletin board across the 
street, these devoted women are in- 
tent on one of the phases of that bet- 
ter civilization which one of these days 
may wipe out war among nations, as 
it already has stopped brawling among 
gentlemen. 

The white shield of child-welfare 
stands out in singular beauty against 
the grewsome background of the bat- 
tlefield—N. Y. Evening Mail, April 
24, 1914. 





Making Publicity Work 


ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON, 
National Chairman Department of Child Hygiene, Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 


Ir is a wonderful sensation to face 
a body of men and women pledged to 
good works. Throughout my career 
as a writer, I have been reaching out 
to the unseen audience of men and 
women whom I wished to convert to 
some theory or line of work. It is a 
unique experience to talk to those who 
do not need conversion, but who are 
already engaged in good work,—to 
men and women who do not say,— 
“Tf I am interested in this work of 
yours, I will help you,’”—but rather, 
who say,—‘“I believe in your work, 
and I want to know how to do my 
part.” 

One way or another we are all work- 
ing for a common cause,—the wel- 
fare of the child. Each one of us is 


investing a certain number of hours, a 
certain amount of energy, a certain 


number of dollars in the work which 
is so dear to us. Now, when a busi- 
ness man is about to invest money, he 
selects the bonds or stocks or industry 
which will pay him the biggest return 
on the cash invested. 

My answer is—publicity. Not per- 
sonal publicity—but publicity for the 
cause. Not any kind of publicity,— 
but the kind of publicity that works. 

We do not want the kind of pub- 
licity that goes to sleep on the job. 
We want the publicity that works day 
and night. 

We do not want the publicity that 
antagonizes—we want the publicity 
that makes friends. 

We do not want the publicity that 
is over the heads of the people we 
need in our work,—but we want the 
publicity which has a personal, inti- 
mate message. In other words, we 
want to make publicity work, and pub- 
licity pay. 

In this campaign for the welfare 
of the child, we must reach all classes 
of parents, for children are born into 


all classes of homes. Wealth does not 
insure the safeguarding of the child 
physically, mentally or morally. 
Therefore, our publicity must have a 
general appeal—not class appeal. 

We all know that there are certain 
newspapers and certain magazines 
which appeal only to classes. There 
is the ultra-conservative newspaper 
representing the moneyed interests. 
There is what we call the yellow jour- 
nal, whose appeal is purely sensa- 
tional and directed to what is com- 
monly known as the masses, the labor- 
ing element. Between these two is the 
well-balanced, fair, unprejudiced pa- 
per, which is really the paper of the 
masses, because it has the appeal for 
the mass of readers in all walks of life. 

The same is true of magazines. You 
have the magazine for the artist or the 
lawyer. It interests nobody who does 
not paint or plead. You have the 
organ of the Socialist, which has no 
appeal to the conservative element, 
and then you have the great popular 
magazine,which is read not because it 
has special or specific appeal but be- 
cause it affords hours of general and 
interesting reading matter to all 
classes. 

In planning our publicity campaign 
for Child-Welfare we should take a 
lesson from the newspaper or maga- 
zine field. The class paper has small, 
if select, circulation. The general 
magazine or paper reaches the masses, 
—so must our publicity. 

In planning the publicity work in 
your town or in your state, bear in 
mind that you have three distinct 
points toward which you are working, 
—the editor, who will or will not print 
what you offer him; the power for 
good or evil in your community, which 
you wish to reach through the paper, 
and the parents, who, if properly 
aroused and organized, can co-operate 
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with the power, municipal or state, 
private or political, which can better 
the conditions for children in your 
community. This holds true whether 
you are working for better dairy con- 
ditions, for better light in the school- 
rooms, for better conditions in the 
factories where children work, for 
probation officers in your courts, or 
for birth registration. 

Test your publicity matters by your 
own interest in what you read in the 
paper. Let us take a concrete in- 
stance: 

The stock yards or abattoir in your 
city or town are in a filthy condition. 
A local clergyman stands up in his 
pulpit or writes to your paper and 
starts out with the story of the Augean 
stables, followed by a long-winded, 
theoretical dissertation on municipal 
sanitation. You read the first few 
lines and you lay it aside. The 
Augean stables belong in Mythology, 
not in your town. 

But let another clergyman, or social 
worker, who understands human 
nature, write an article which starts 
with the statements that—there were 
so many cases of typhoid fever, which 
the doctors could trace directly to the 
conditions of the local stock-yards,— 
or so many cases of tuberculosis which 
could be traced to the diseased condi- 
tion of dairy, and you ask you- wife 
or your housekeeper where the meat 
and milk on your table is bought. 

Your publicity: for the child must 
make the same practical, up-to-date, 
personal appeal, in order to get past 
the editor, to go under the skin of the 
political powers and to arouse the 
parents to action. 

The editor does not have to publish 
what you write. The news wires, the 
newspaper syndicates in the great 
cities, his own staff of writers are all 
pouring copy upon him. He is going 
to use the copy which he thinks his 
readers will read. You send him an 
article about your work, and he prints 
it, not because you are a regular sub- 
scriber, or even an advertiser, or be- 
cause your work is known to be good 
work,—but because your article may 
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contain something that will interest the 
mass of readers who pay anywhere 
from one cent to five cents for his 
paper. He must pay for a lot of 
copy which comes to him over the 
wire from all corners of the globe; 
he must pay for the syndicated matter 
for which he has contracted; he must 
pay the salaries of his reporters and 
special writers. He will not use your 
copy unless it is better than the ma- 
terial he pays for. 

So it happens that your item about 
birth registration, medical inspection 
in the public schools, ventilation in the 
moving picture houses, probation of- 
ficer in the county court house, is 
landed right up with the latest news 
about Harry K. Thaw, Queen Elea- 
nor’s visit and the birth of twins in the 
home of Jim Smith. He is not pub- 
lishing your article, or your story, or 
your argument, because you, as a sub- 
scriber or as a faithful reader, have 
asked him to do so, but because his 
five hundred, or five thousand or fifty 
thousand readers will be interested. 

Therefore, it is your task to make 
that article readable and to get it 
past the editor. 

Now, how can this be done? First 
and most importantly, by making it a 
story—and not a preachment; a tale 
of to-day,—not an argument. When 
it comes to reading newspapers we 
are all children. When we go to the 
theatre, we are all children. That is 
why when Maude Adams says: “ If 
you believe in fairies, wave your hand- 
kerchief,” we, all of us, fifteen or fifty, 
instantly reach for a square of cam- 
bric. Psychologists will tell you that 
it is the dramatic instinct which an- 
swers the appeal of the story. Make 
your argument for Child-Welfare a 
story, the sort of a story that goes 
past the mind down to the heart. 
Don’t say we ought to have medical 
inspection in our public schools be- 
cause it has been tried all over the 
United States with the best possible 
results,—it is being incorporated in 
hundreds of cities. Nobody will read 
beyond that paragraph. - Here is the 
item which everyone will read: 
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“In the schools of this city there 
are two hundred defective children,— 
defective in hearing, defective in sight, 
defective in mental development. 
Those two hundred children are hold- 
ing back twenty thousand children, in- 
cluding yours. If they had medical 
examination 75 per cent. of the de- 
fects in hearing, sight and mental de- 
velopment could be relieved. Do you 
want your child held back by two hun- 
dred defectives?” 

Analyze the power of this statement. 
Every parent wants his child to be 
promoted as rapidly as_ possible. 
Every tax-payer, with a dollar invested 
in the public schools, wants the classes 
to move forward and be graduated as 
rapidly as is consistent with the course 
of study. Immediately your article 
has a personal appeal to every father, 
mother, teacher and tax-payer who 
reads it. 

That is the sort of publicity that 
pays. 

The editor will publish it because 
it is news. The politicians who con- 
trol the public schools of your town 
will read it, because they will wonder 
how much they are being blamed for 
the conditions. The parents will read 
it because they have been feeling there 
is something wrong with the public 
school system, and the tax-payer will 
read it because he loves to get some- 
thing on the politician. 

Probably the result will be a part 
time health officer in your public 
schools, and operations for adenoids, 
which are making children more hard 
of hearing each day or retarding their 
mental development; eye-glasses, 
which prevent headaches and dullness 
in the class room, and a general wak- 
ing up to the belief that children need 
something beside four walls and a bag 
of books in order to obtain an educa- 
tion. 

You know just as well as I do that 
we free-born American citizens want 
all that is coming to us in the public 
schools or anywhere else. The min- 
ute we think we are not getting this, 
we start after it. 

You can reach the great American 
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public more quickly by pointing out 
something which they should have— 
that they are not getting—than by 
telling them what is good for the 
community. 

You can pretty generally count on 
getting a response if you knock at 
the door of the great American heart. 
When it comes to the argument based 
on purely mental processes, you have. 
to show the American. Touch his 
heart, and you do not need an argu- 
ment. 

I remember writing what was to me 
a very convincing article about the 
work for Better Babies. There were 
wonderful figures showing the spread 
of the movement over the country; 
wonderful plans for the coming year; 
a fine array of names showing men 
and women interested in the work,— 
and there was also a little heart in- 
terest story about a baby found on the 
hospital door-step, fed and cared for 
intelligently by nurses, entered in a 
contest and pronounced a prize-win- 
ner, a 100 per cent. baby. 

That little item, with its tears and 
its smiles, nestling among a lot of 
bristling statistics, did more to advance 
the campaign for Better Babies than 
almost anything we ever published. 
Here was something that every mother 
who had hugged a baby to her breast, 
and every father who had walked the 
floor, with a crying baby could under- 
stand. A baby born to ignorance, in- 
difference, and poverty—puny, unwel- 
come—had been brought to physical 
and mental perfection by good care and 
feeding, by the simple methods set 
forth to mothers who attend Better Ba- 
bies contests. That little mite of hu- 
manity was the most convincing argu- 
ment in the world. It converted its hun- 
dreds to the cause of Better Babies. 

Always keep the story idea in the 
foreground of your publicity. Next 
to the story, or heart interest element, 
remember that illustration counts. 
When you open your evening paper, 
the first thing that strikes your eye is 
a picture. You immediately glance at 
the caption to see what the man or 
woman has been doing; or if it is a 
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scene, whether it is a fire or an au- 
tomobile accident, or the crowning of 
an Emperor. You get it all in a glance. 
You read the caption under the picture 
and if it interests you, you read about 
that picture first, the other news items 
afterwards. Use the picture in your 
publicity. Ninety per cent. of the peo- 
ple who open the paper will look at the 
picture first, and if you have interest- 
ing pictures and interesting articles, 
they are going to be read first. That 
is why the editor will publish it. 

We who are working for the wel- 
fare of the child are especially well- 
equipped in the picture field. If we 
are fighting an evil, we can show the 
effects of the evil on the child in 
photographs, or we can show the ef- 
fects of better conditions on the child, 
and we can offer before and after 
photographs of the child. 

One of the most telling arguments 
for the use of nitrate of silver solu- 
tion at birth is a poster put out by 
the Chicago Board of Health. It 
shows three panels—in one is a little 
tube of nitrate of silver solution with 
a medicine dropper—the next panel 
has the simple phrase “ Five cents ” 
—in the third panel is a most affecting 
picture of a blind baby reaching help- 
lessly for its toys. The phrasing is 
equally significant,—“‘ Use this—and 
Prevent this.” The Chicago Board of 
Health has also fought dirty dairies in 
the same way with a series of pictures 
showing the filthy stables and care- 
lessly handled milk in comparison with 
clean stables and properly handled 
milk. There is scarcely a word on this 
poster, yet it has set hundreds of 
towns to investigating the source of 
supply of milk fed to their children. 

Names count in publicity. Ameri- 
cans are not snobs but they worship 
success. They will follow the lead of 
a man who has been successful in any 
line. Your mothers’ club might be 
doing very good work, but when you 
announce that the Mothers’ Club ob- 
jects to the lighting facilities in a cer- 
tain school building, the average reader 
may pass the item by. 

But if you say that Dr. James Smith, 
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the most successful oculist in your city, 
acting for the Mothers’ Club, has in- 
vestigated certain conditions and found 
that the eyesight of two or three hun- 
dred children is endangered by those 
conditions,—everybudy is going to 
say—Something Must Be Done. 

Why? 

Because Dr. James Smith stands at 
the head of his particular line. What 
he says—goes—Mothers may or may 
not be able to criticise lighting facili- 
ties, but a successful oculist knows. 

If, in addition to the protest of Dr. 
James Smith, you can offer the pro- 
test of the heaviest tax-payer in your 
community, the most important clergy- 
man and the leading educator, and a 
woman whose personal magnetism at- 
tracts other women,—the desirability 
of your article is increased just so 
much. 

When I speak of the value of per- 
sonality of this sort, I do not mean 
personal publicity which exploits one 
or two leaders in the movement. The 
official of an organization who insists 
upon having her name published in 
connection with every article, or her 
picture published whenever a chance 
offers, has not the right idea of ap- 
pealing to the public through publicity. 
You get the best results from a number 
of personalities exploited at different 
times. 

The best sort of publicity is the pub- 
licity that repeats itself. The sort of 
a story which makes Mrs. Brown say 
to Mrs. Jones, “Did you see that 
article in this evening’s paper about the 
sensational crime plays they are hav- 
ing at the Empire theatre? I am not 
going to let Johnny go there anymore.” 
Mrs. Jones tells Mrs. Green, and Mrs. 
Green’s husband, who likes to have 
his letters appear in the column head- 
ed, “Our Regular Readers” or 
“Contributors Department,” immedi- 
ately writes to the editor, congratulat- 
ing him on taking the stand for the 
protection of juvenile theatre goers; 
the editor, who likes to be patted on the 
back, publishes the letter. Somebody, 
who owns stock in the theatre, comes 
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back with an article explaining that 
the public won’t patronize a theatre 
which shows educational films. The 
Womans’ Club or the local branch 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
pledge themselves to buy a certain 
number of tickets each week if educa- 
tional films are shown. This is all 
threshed out in the public print, and 
almost before you realize what good 
your publicity has done, that particu- 
lar theatre has been cleaned up and 
is a safe place for your child to visit. 

That, my friends, is the sort of 
publicity that pays. It makes people 
talk. 

You can always secure space in the 
better class of papers, for babies. The 
Better Babies campaign in this country 
has been successful because it has been 
supported by the newspapers of 
America. The Better Babies Bureau 
of the Woman’s Home Companion 
could not have done this work without 
the support of the newspapers. In the 
office of the Bureau are clippings about 
the work for Better Babies represent- 
ing at least fifteen newspapers with a 
combined circulation of between seven 
and eight million readers. These 
figures, according to our clipping bu- 
reau, are conservative. Between seven 
and eight million readers, therefore, 
have been interested because what was 
published in the Companion about Bet- 
ter Babies has been the sort of material 
that repeated and repeated until its 
message rang round the world. 

At a time when we felt particular 
need of interesting the highest grade 
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of newspapers in the country in the 
work for Better Babies, we put forth 
a special effort known as “ Little Talks 
on Babyology,’—twelve weekly ar- 
ticles about the care of the baby, 
founded on the score card and pam- 
phlet, ‘** Hints to Mothers,” used at 
Better Babies Contests. This was the 
sort of articles that every mother, 
every woman interested in children 
would read. Newspaper editors recog- 
nized the fact; 160 of the best papers 
in the United States carried those ar- 
ticles every week for twelve weeks,— 
three million readers enjoyed them; 
the demand for more like them was 
general. 

That is the sort of pubiicity that 
works,—the sort of publicity we need 
for the Congress of Mothers and Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations. 

The man or woman who could do 
this in every article he wrote would 
command the highest salary in the 
magazine world. If I could tell you 
just how to write such items, the next 
gathering of this body would be so 
large it would overflow a _ building 
ten times the size of this. We would 
have the whole country stirred up for 
the welfare of the child. But I can 
only say in a general way, when you 
write up your work—write what you 
know you would read if some other 
fellow wrote it. Reach for the heart 
—not the head. Illustrate your story, 
if you can; make it so interesting that 
papers outside your home town will 
take it up and write what your town 
is doing for Child-Welfare. 

That’s the publicity that works. 


The Heart of a Child 


‘How small, how insignificant a thing 
Can fill a child’s pure heart with sharper 
woe 
Than any sorrow it will ever know 
In after years! And some gay toy will 
bring 
So much of joy and make the sweet lips 
ring 
With blithest laughter, musical and low 
As any tinkling rillet’s seaward flow. 
The thorns that wound a little child can 
sting 


So piteously deep, and yet a word, 
A tender kiss will heal the wound and 
make 
The clear eyes smile again that were so 
blurred 
And dim with tears. An angry look can 
break 
The childish heart that 
stirred 
When joy or sorrow bids the soul awake. 


is so quickly 








The Church and Child-Welfare 


One of the most interesting sessions 
of the entire convention was that held 
Sunday afternoon in the large as- 
sembly hall of the Hotel Raleigh. The 
subjects discussed were basic and the 
plans suggested were constructive. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, of Wor- 


cester, Mass., gave practical sugges- 
tions for promoting the efficiency of 
the church in spiritual guidance. 

Miss Alice N. Parker, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
gave a very practical talk on 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN HONESTY 


Ir is my pleasure to bring before 
the convention to-day a phase of edu- 
cation which is in great danger of be- 
ing overlooked and neglected. It has 
been much misconceived even by those 
whose training should have enabled 
them to grasp the simple principle 
which lies behind .it. It has to do 
with the initiation of the very young 
child into moral relationships and 
ideals. Because it deals with the very 
young child it must be up to a certain 
point unconscious and indirect. There 
is an art which develops from the child 
through his primal affections, sym- 
pathies and interests and through ap- 
peal to the imagination a right re- 
lationship to life without moralizing 
or direct teaching, or forcing upon the 
child a conception or mode of conduct 
beyond his plane of development. I 
refer to the kindergarten games—the 
distinctly Froebelian games which are 
dramatizations of the finger plays in 
Froebel’s Mother-play Book. 

Many grown people seem to have 
great difficulty in grasping the fact 
that a child can through his imitative 
play form habits of action and even 
of feeling and thinking which become 
a part of him for life without con- 
scious teaching or moralizing. 

Kindergartners have been accused 
of forcing upon children and trying to 
make them conscious of adults’ ideals 
of life. This is a total misconception 
and one wonders how intelligent peo- 
ple could honestly accuse other intel- 
ligent people of a method so unchild- 
like and preposterous. Such critics 
seem not to have any conception of 
the effect upon the child of his imita- 
tive play. The child imitates anything 
and everything which comes within his 


experience and in so doing becomes 
for the time being the thing or person 
he is imitating. His imagination 
makes the part so real to him that 
when he is impersonating someone or 
something else he objects to being 
called by his own name. “I am not 
Charley, I am a bear, or I am a police- 
man, or a fireman ” or whatever it may 
be, we hear commonly from the child 
at play. This instinct for making 
himself over into other things is his 
God-given instinct to understand and 
assimilate life and his environment. 
Froebel saw both the dangers and the 
good in developing power of imitation 
and says in one place “ Whatever a 
child sees he loves to imitate, therefore 
be careful, you his elders, what you 
do in his sight ;”” and in another place, 
“The use of imitation will lessen by 
half the work of education.” What 
you do and think you become, is a law 
of life which I think no one will deny 
and it was this obvious law which 
Froebel applied in his games. I spoke 
a moment ago of the Mother-play 
Book. This is a collection of tradi- 
tional games which Froebel saw 
mothers universally playing with their 
children. Their universality was to 
him proof of the fact that in them 
must lie a content vitally related to 
life and to the child’s instincts. The 
universal truths underlying them he 
tried to make clear to mothers and 
educators through his commentaries. 
“ Simple mother wit,” he says “ never 
fails to link the initial activities of the 
child with the everyday life about him. 
What the natural mother does inci- 
dentally, intermittently, and discon- 
nectedly, we must learn to do with 
conscious intent and in logical se- 
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quence. We must recognize the rea- 
son implicit in instinct, learn its 
methods, and without losing its naiveté 
develop into a systematic procedure its 
incidental suggestions.” 

These traditional games Froebel 
would have the child play over and 
over knowing that through the law of 
imitation he would unconsciously as- 
similate their content, and through the 
law of habit they would gradually be- 
come part of him and the incentive to 
his conduct. Only the adult is con- 
scious of their importance and signifi- 
cance. As far as the child is con- 
cerned he is simply playing what 
childhood universally has liked to play, 
cleansed of some of its dross and out- 
grown conceptions and conformed to 
the ethical ideals of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Before illustrating what I mean let 
me digress a moment to speak of some 
of the causes of dishonesty among lit- 
tle children. 

One of these causes is very fre- 
quently this instinct of imitation of 
which we have been speaking. 

The following story was told me 
of a little child in a Kindergarten in 
Pittsburgh who stole a glove belong- 
ing to another child. She showed 
slyness and secretiveness in true thief 
fashion but no sense of guilt when the 
glove was found in her. coat pocket. 
To the question of the Kindergartner, 
“Why did you take Mary’s glove?” 
she responded, “I was just playing I 
was a real burglar like the one I saw 
in the moving picture show, he took 
things and he didn’t tell. And the 
other day, Miss Marian, I took some 
money out of my father’s cash drawer 
the way the burglar did, and my father 
never found it out.” This child was 
not vicious nor criminal but simply 
the victim of bad examples set her by 
adults and the ignorance of parents 
who have no conception of the part 
which imitation plays in a child’s life 
nor of his ignorance of what consti- 
tutes right and wrong. Some people 
seem to expect children to know by 
instinct all the moral laws which it 
has taken the race centuries to work 
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out, and if in his imitative play, or his 
instinct to experiment, to discover, 
and to possess he breaks a law, he is 
forthwith branded as bad and treated 
by the adults, whose victim he is, as a 
culprit. 

In the Education of Man, Froebel 
says that a child is never bad until 
grown-up people make him so. “ By 
attributing evil—or at least wrong mo- 
tives to all that the child or boy does 
from ignorance or precipitation they 
bring guilt upon such a child, who, 
though not wholly innocent is yet 
without guilt; for they give him mo- 
tives and incentives which were as 
yet unknown to him; they make his 
actions bad, though not at first his will ; 
they kill him spiritually.” They act 
like the good-natured little boy who 
says of his fly or beetle that is weak 
from maltreatment, or has even lost 
its feet, “see how tame.” 

Another very common—perhaps the 
most common cause for dishonesty is 
the very natural and legitimate desire 
for possession coupled with ignorance 
of the laws which govern property. 
This desire to own and handle objects 
is also a necessary instinct. The child 
must handle objects, must investigate, 
must experiment in order to make 
himself at home in his environment. 
Being a child of the race he must, as 
the race has done, transform and ex- 
press his ideas through the medium 
of material. Very often a child’s 
propensity for taking things which do 
not belong to him can be completely 
broken up by giving him some posses- 
sions of his own and suggesting to 
him that he would not like anyone else 
to take his things. Froebel’s philos- 
ophy of life was that we are all in- 
finite beings, struggling up through 
a long process of evolution to a realiza- 
tion of infinite powers within us. If 
we are infinite then we are also free 
and the soul whose essence is freedom 
longs constantly to overcome its limita- 
tions, physical and spiritual. The 
great inventions of the past century 
show man’s gradual conquest over the 
limitations of space and time.. His 
explorations, his investigations and 
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research show his thirst for knowl- 
edge. “Some day I must know and 
possess all things and | will push away 
and overcome all limitations ” says his 
“ divine discontent.” 

This longing for a spiritual grasp 
of all things shows itself at first in the 
undeveloped soul by a grasping for 
material things. There are many 
“ grown-ups ” who fill their shelves 
with books the contents of which they 
neither know nor appreciate, yet their 
craving for possession has been some- 
what pacified. Froebel would have us 
gradually initiate the child into a feel- 
ing of a higher order of possession. 
He has chosen as one medium for this 
initiation a play which is common to 
all children. It consists merely in 
holding a small mirror so that the sun 
will shine on it and thus casting a 
bright spot on the wall. In Kinder- 
garten parlance this is known as the 
“Light bird” and the children have 
great fun in trying to pick it up and 
in running after it when it flys about 
the room by the movement of the mir- 
ror. Their astonishment is very great 
when it evades them or when they put 
their hands over it and it appears on 
the backs of their hands. One child 
was much distressed because she could 
not pick it up and take it home to her 
mother. The song which goes with 
this play says: 


“ No hands can catch the Light bird 
Sut eyes may catch and hearts may 
hold 
The light-bird on the wall.” 


In connection with this experience 
we try the game of shutting our eyes 
and discovering that we can see the 
light-bird even with our eyes closed. 
“Can yoti see anything else with your 
eyes closed,” asks the Kindergartner. 
“T can see Mother,” says one child, 
“T can see Father, says another, “I 
can see a bird on a tree,” and so on 
and so on. The children eagerly 
vying with each other to recall as 
many mental images as_ possible. 
“Can you remember how a rose looks 
and smells, how an orange tastes, how 
a certain song goes,” etc., asks the 
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Kindergartner. Although nothing 
conscious is said the children show in 
many ways that they are beginning to 
realize that anything which has come 
in their experience is theirs even if 
they haven't it in their hands or be- 
fore them. One of the wise things 
about having things in this way we 
discover, is that everyone can have 
them at the same time. 

A Kindergartner, also in Pittsburgh, 
tells me this interesting experience. A 
boy in her class had stolen many 
things. Nothing she could say or do 
had any effect upon him. The 
Mother had adopted the plan of whip- 
ping him unmercifully for this same 
fault. The doctor examined him and 
pronounced him to be a kleptomaniac 
and therefore incurable. About this 
time the children began playing the 
Light-bird. After a week or two 
the little kleptomaniac said _ to 
the Kindergartner, “I wanted to take 
that flag yesterday but I didn’t do 
it. I just took it home in my eyes.” 
A day or two later he said, “ I wanted 
to take John’s umbrella but I didn’t do 
it,” with great triumph. “Did you 
take it the same way you took the 
flag?” asked the Kindergartner. 
“Yes,” he said. She then had a talk 
with the Mother and asked her to stop 
the whippings and help her to develop 
this new idea. The mother agreed 
and soon after took the child on a short 
railway journey. She said afterwards 
that he sat looking out of the window 
at the houses, trees and fences flying 
by. He suddenly turned to her with 
his face illuminated and _ said,‘ Oh, 
Mother, isn’t it wonderful that we 
can take all these things home with us 
and have them always?” At last ac- 
counts the boy had only had one lapse 
in several months. He has now gone 
to the first grade and as the primary 
teacher is helping him in the same way 
we hope he is permanently cured. 

One day about a year ago I went 
with a Kindergartner from a slum dis- 
trict where the children rarely see a 
blade of grass or a flower to a beautiful 
garden. The children of course, were 
wild over the flowers, but showed the 
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effect of their training in self-control 
by not picking a flower in the beds, 
only the dandelions on the lawn as 
they were told they might. One child, 
however, was severely tempted. Her 
hand would steal around the stem of 
some flower and if a watchful eye had 
not been upon her, many a beautitul 
one would have been torn trom its 
place. Finally | said to her, “ You 
don’t have to pick these tlowers to 
have them. Shut your eyes and see 
if you can’t see them just as well as if 
you had your eyes open.” She closed 
her eyes and atter a moment nodded 
her head. ‘“ Come over here,” | said, 
“and see if you can't bring them with 
you.” Again she closed her eyes and 
nodded, satisfied. I left her with the 
suggestion that she could take them 
home with her that way and have them 
whenever she wanted them. For 
sometime afterwards she amused her- 
self looking at the flowers and then 
running away to shut her eyes, but 
her hands did not touch them again 
and she seemed satisfied. 

The entire experience proved to me 
the value of Kindergarten training in 
the lesson of self-control. The chil- 
dren were all wild with delight over the 
flowers. One child stooped and smelled 
separately and individually every 
flower in a border running along a 
long path. I thought her back would 
be broken. Not one of the twenty or 
thirty children let his desire overcome 
him. So eager were they that they 
gathered handfuls of the centres of 
dandelions which had gone to seed and 
blown away, but the little girl seemed 
better satisfied with her mental images. 

Children often are naughty, first, 
because they have no clear idea of 
what they ought to be, and second, 
because they have no stimulation of 
the imagination or emotions which 
would lead them to want to be good 
after they know. The Kindergarten 
plan is to allure the child with ideals 
presented through experiences, games, 
stories, songs and pictures. It also 
recognizes the need of human nature 
of a personality who is a concrete em- 
bodiment of goodness and who shows 
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us practically what we ought to be. 
All great religions have centred 
around the same great personality who 
in his character and teaching cleared 
up vague conceptions of virtue and 
inspired us to try to follow his ex- 
ample. If this is true of the adult, 
how much more must it be true of the 
child with his imperfect appreciation 
of his relationships to other people. 
Froebel tells us that, at the age when 
the child begins to notice that other 
people react in a certain way upon 
what he does—that is to show ap- 
proval or disapproval and when he 
wants to keep their approbation he 
has reached a. dangerous stage in his 
development and needs a more con- 
scious and direct moral training. They 
need a hero who will define for them 
in his character an ideal and through 
appeal to their imagination allure them 
to strive to make themselves over into 
his image. It is at this stage that we 
play the game of the Knights—the 
most popular of all Froebel’s games 
and the one from which, perhaps, we 
have our most valuable reactions. 
Our point of departure for the Knights 
is a soldier who, usually, all the 
children have seen, but if a soldier is 
not in their experience a policeman 
or fireman will do equally as well. 
He is a man in uniform who must be 
brave because his business is to pro- 
tect people. We show them pictures 
of soldiers on foot and on horseback. 
They must be brave because they have 
to take care of their country and all 
the people in it, they must be strong 
because sometimes they have to be cold 
and hungry and very tired. They have 
to be obedient and always do what the 
Captain orders, and they, always do 
things at the right time. The children 
play that they are these strong, brave, 
obedient, punctual soldiers who love 
their flag, who always salute it and 
treat it with respect. Saluting the flag 
and singing some simple song about 
our country becomes a daily ceremony. 
The story of Washington is told in the 
simplest possible form but the chil- 
dren feel that because Washington 
tried to be the right kind of a boy he 
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yrew up to be a man who could help 
his country and people when they 
needed him. We then tell the story of 
soldiers who lived long ago and were 
called Knights. They were not only 
brave, strong, truthful but kind and 
helpful. We show pictures of Knights 
on horseback, their plumes and ban- 
ners flying. They are beautiful figures 
to the child and appeal strongly to his 
imagination. The game is a little 
drama in three acts. In the first act 
the brave Knights mount their horses 
and ride away to find some strong, 
brave, truthful, obedient, helpful chil- 
dren because they know those children 
can be Knights when they are grown. 
The mothers hold out their good chil- 
dren for the Knights to see and the 
Knights sing, 


“Oh, child be always good and gay ” 


and gallop away gladly. In the second 
act the Knights gallop in with the in- 
quiry “Any good children here to- 
day?” but the mothers are alone and 
sorrowfully they respond, 


“ Oh, good Knights, you will all be sad 

To know that my child is selfish and 
bad 

It grieves me much to say 

He can’t be seen to-day.” 


The Knights say, 
“Only good children we care to know.” 


And ride away slowly and sorrow- 
fully. In the third act the Knights 
come again with their usual inquiry. 
This time the child is repentant and 
good again. The Knights and mothers 
are happy and the Knights take the 
good children riding on their horses, 
but they must bring them back to the 
mothers who love them better than 
anyone else and will help them to 
grow up to be Knights. 

Many are the interesting reactions 
from these games, a few of which only 
I have time to tell you. A Kinder- 
gartner tells of a child who was 
cured of stealing. After playing the 
Knights about three weeks, she one 
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day ran into the middle of the game 
circle, pulled some objects from her 
pockets and handed them to the 
Kindergartner with the remark, “ | ’m 
not going to take things that don’t 
belong to me any more,” and she kept 
her word. 

Another story is of a boy who 
struck a child in the Kindergarten, 
knocking her down. Two or three days 
after the Kindergartner told the story 
of the Knights. After it was over 
this boy remarked indignantly, ‘““ Why 
didn’t you tell me about those Knights 
before. I wouldn’t have knocked 
Mary down.” 

A mother tells us of her boy who 
teased and tormented the cat until she 
fled from him, One day he returned 
from Kindergarten and asked for a 
plate and some meat. ‘“ What are you 
going to do with it?” asked his 
mother, “ Give it to the cat,” said the 
child. ‘Oh, but you know the cat 
doesn’t like you, she runs away from 
you.” “IT know,” he said, “ but I’m 
not going to treat her badly any more. 
I’m going to be like a Knight and 
Knights are kind to animals.” 

Another mother tells us of her lit- 
tle daughter who had to undergo quite 
a serious treatment at the hands of the 
dentist. She was making a heroic ef- 
fort not to cry. She said to her 
mother, “I’m not going to cry, I’m 
going to be brave, Knights are brave.” 

These stories would seem to show 
conclusively that the children are get- 
ting ideals and using self-control to 
conform to them. The Knight and 
soldier boy games are the two which 
seem to appeal most lastingly to the 
imagination of the children. They are 
always chosen every day. The chil- 
dren who are promoted to the primary 
grades ask to play Knights. At re- 
cess we see them galloping their 
horses. The other day a little girl was 
seen at free-time walking around with 
her doll and singing, “Oh child be 
always good and gay.” The boys play- 
ing Knights came and looked at it. 
The Knights game being somewhat 
complicated for the new children is 
never introduced until the second 
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semester. A child who had been in 
Kindergarten the previous year said, 
“Do you know why I come to Kinder- 
garten every day? Because someday 
you are going to play Knights.” 

The trade games follow the Knight 
games and the children visit a black- 
smith, a carpenter, a wheelwright, etc. 
They notice how, through the skill of 
these workmen the hard iron becomes 
soft and malleable, the rough wood 


smooth, the curved straight, the long: 


short, etc. The number of people each 
workman helps and who depend upon 
him is next considered until the chil- 
dren begin to feel that the workman 
who works hard to be skillful so that 
he makes things which everybody 
needs is also a hero and they begin 
to look forward to the day when they 
shall be taking their part in the 
world’s work. One boy made himself 
drink milk which he didn’t like be- 
cause, he said, he wanted to be a black- 
smith and he had to be strong to be a 
good one. 

I can’t resist two more Knight 
stories. John and Joe were talking to- 
gether one day. “ Joe, what are you 
going to be when you get big?” “ I’m 
going to be a policeman,” said Joe, 
“then I can knock down the fellows 
that get in a fight.” 

“Oh,” said John, “why don’t you be 
a street car man, Joe, like I am. See 
Joe, if you are a policeman you can 
only kill a fellow if he shoots at you, 
but if you are a street car man, Joe, 
you can run over and kill lots of peo- 
ple and run over the policeman too.” 

“All right,” said Joe, “Tl be a 
street car man.” 

After playing the Knight game one 
day John said, “ Miss Marian, I ain’t 
going to be a street car man any more, 
I’m, going to be a fireman, cause you 
keep people from getting dead.” 

“But John,” I said, “ you could be 
a street car man and still be a Knight, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but if you save 
people from getting burned up and 
don’t charge them a nickel that’s bet- 
ter than giving them a ride for a 
nickel, ain’t it?” 

It is a common experience among 
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Kindergartners who play this type 
of Kindergarten games to see the 
children atter school hours playing 
the Kindergarten games in the street. 
Their influence is carried back to 
the home and many a story has 
come back to us of ideals of cleanli- 
ness, temperance and reverence which 
resulted from the effect upon the chil- 
dren of the Froebelian training. 

A member of a_ school-board—a 
physician—told the other day of a 
whole family which had been regene- 
rated as a result of sending the chil- 
dren to Kindergarten. The children 
of that age are much more susceptible 
to suggestions than older children and 
as they are in the process of acquiring 
habits it is quite as easy for them to 
acquire the right kind of habit as the 
wrong kind. Dr. William T. Harris, 
one time U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, said that every city should 
establish a system of Kindergartens 
especially in the slum regions because 
of its great moral influence. Our ex- 
perience with children of the wealthy 
class who are left largely to the care 
and ideals of servants is that they 
need it quite as much. 

I have taken as illustrations but two 
or three of the Mother-play games, 
but the collection as a whole seems to 
touch all universal and typical ex- 
periences and truly and in the highest 
way to adjust the child to his three 
relationships—to nature—to man—to 
God. The Kindergarten more than 
anything else is social training coupled 
with the development of the child as 
an individual through free expression 
of his powers.- It seems a pity that 
the development of ideas begun with 
the very small child through the 
medium of this book should not be 
continued through the child’s life. In 
a certain private school in Richmond, 
Virginia, the experiment was tried of 
continuing talks upon the Mother-play 
pictures through the grades. The 
teachers reported that it was astonish- 
ing how the children saw more and 
more meaning in the familiar old pic- 
tures as their minds developed and 
how they began through these talks to 
interpret the right relationships of in- 
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dividuals to others and to develop a 
sense of responsibility which is an in- 
valuable foundation for citizenship. 

Froebel intended the book as a study 
for all young women; he might well 
have said all future parents. In a 
noted educational journal there re- 
cently appeared an attack upon this 
book, the tenor of which seemed to be 
that the fact of its being nearly a hun- 
dred years old, and the pictures 
archaic, rendered it a subject of ridi- 
cule as a medium of education. I 
should like to ask the author whether 
the world has not been taught for cen- 
turies and will be taught for centuries 
more by such archaic literature as 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Homer, 
the Bible or by the great art of the 
Middle Ages. The’ pictures of the 
Mother-play are not great art except 
in their poetic conception but artists 
have pronounced them artistic for that 
reason. Their greatest fault is that 
they are small and the details are 
difficult to see, but until an artist 
arises with insight into their meaning 
who will translate them into better 
form, those of us who know by ex- 
perience their inestimable value will 
continue to make them the basis for 
all our activities. It seems a pity that 
some Kindergartners have discarded 
them because modern psychology has 
discovered that the child is a little 
animal and must do animal things. 
Straightway they have forgotten that 
he is also a spiritual being. 

Contrast these games with those 
played in the grade schools and let 
us ask ourselves whether they too are 
not losing a great opportunity. We 
must get a better content in stories, 
games, and dramatization of expres- 
sion—a content which like that of the 
Mother-plays feeds the human sympa- 
thies and affections of the child, stirs 
his imagination, and inspires him to 
similar deeds. 

“ Above all we need teachers with 
a vision and a training which stirs in 
them all that is highest and deepest. 
Science will not make saints but relig- 
ion and love will,” said Miss Parker. 
“Tt seems to me the great lack in 
education to-day is its failure to ap- 
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peal to the imagination and to the 
heroic and ideal which is in every 
normal human soul no matter what his 
inheritance and environment may be. 
We leave them untouched, and vague 
as to what they should be.” 

Begbie’s “ Twice-born Men” tells 
us of the regeneration of men and wo- 
men hardened in crime and drunken- 
ness through the inspiration of religion. 
Dante was spurred up the Purgatorial 
Mount and to the vision of the White 
Rose of Paradise by the ideal of 
Beatrice. St. Francis leaves his home 
and luxury to follow Him “ who had 
not where to lay his head.” And the 
little child overcomes and conquers in 
order that he may be a Knight. 

Little Mike had been to a wedding 
and in telling me about it said, “ Yes- 
terday we had beer and whiskey and 
lots more stuff to drink but I drank 
only two beers.” “ You don’t mean 
two glasses, do you Mike,” I said. 
“ No, not two glasses, and not two bot- 
tles, just two beers. Don’t you know 
what two beers are? They are big 
schooners like you get in the saloon. 
That’s what you call a beer and I just 
drank two.” It took just five months 
to get Mike to drink water or milk in- 
stead of liquor. 

John had been taking things from 
Kindergarten and for a month we had 
been trying to help him to break the 
habit. It was hard work for him but 
one day, several weeks after we had 
missed anything, he came into Kinder- 
garten and said, “ Miss Marian, I got 
something in my pocket that I took a 
long time ago.” I looked at him and 
he said, “ Nobody knowed I took this 
only me and I bringed it back so I 
could be a Knight.” He then gave me 
a piece of chalk that he had taken and 
since that time has never taken any- 
thing that did not belong to him. 


Dr. J. George Becht, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., Secretary Pennsylvania Board of 
Education, spoke on developing self- 
control in children, while Mrs. Joseph 
P. Mumford and Rev. William Q. 
Bennett told of the place and scope 
and purposes of parents’ associations 
in churches. 








The State and 


The final day of the great confer- 
ence was given to the State and Child- 
Welfare. 

“ National Protection of Home and 
Children ” covered the work done by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Department of Health, Department of 
Labor and Department of the In- 
terior. 


Beverly T. Galloway, Assistant Sec- - 


retary U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, gave a report of the work done 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
which will be published in full later. 
Surgeon Taliaferro reported the 
work done for health. Mr. Louis Post 
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and Miss Julia C. Lathrop gave in- 
teresting accounts of the work done 
under the Department of Labor. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 
of Education, was deputed by Frank- 
lin M. Lane to report the work done 
by the Department of the Interior, 
which includes the Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Bernard J. Newman, Secretary 
of the Philadelphia Housing Commis- 
sion, gave an interesting and practical 
address on the City’s protection of 
children by prevention of congested 
districts. 


SOCIETY IS BLAMED FOR TAKING LIVES 
PRESENT CONDITIONS MAKE CRIMINALS 


“ Society has no right to take away 
the life of any child, nor to consign 
him to an environment that depletes 
his vitality and undermines his moral 
nature; yet without a shadow of a 
doubt it is to-day guilty of both of 
these offenses,’ declared Bernard J. 
Newman, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia housing commission, in address- 
ing the Third International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child. 

“It is not that it deliberately 
chooses to condemn a little one to 
either end. That would be too crude. 
But it permits conditions to develop 
that result in an unnecessary loss of 
life among children—a loss that rivals 
in its horror the old-time slaughter 
of the innocents. Added to this it 
permits many that do survive to be 
subjected to environmental conditions 
that are nothing less than manu- 
factories for criminals. Few people 
know the cost of the slums in their 
own city. Such areas are outside the 
beaten paths and unless they are dis- 
closed by social reformers are practi- 
cally unknown lands. 


Bad Living Conditions. 


“ Every such area, however, houses 
people, men, women and children. 


Some of these people live in cellars, 
others in attics. Some live in apart- 
ments of one room, where they cook, 
eat, sleep, wash their clothes, entertain 
their friends, take care of their sick 
and prepare their dead for burial. 
Often such families have six or eight 
members. Occasionally they take in 
boarders. Asa rule, the sanitary con-~ 
veniences are insufficient in number 
and crude in character. Frequently 
the buildings are old and dilapidated, 
with dirt floors, or dark, unventilated 
rooms that are shut away from the 
sunlight and outer air. They are at 
times damp and overrun with vermin. 
In such areas almost every condition 
acts upon the vitality and ambition of 
the people in a disastrous way. Hence 
the morbidity and the mortality rates 
are high, the deaths varying from 24 
to 60 per 1,000 populaton. ° 


Crime Flourishes. 


“ Here, too, crime flourishes. One 
intensive study of a Philadelphia block, 
where all the foregoing evils were dis- 
covered, had a record of 629 arrests 
among 1,106 people in three years. 
Omitting the babies in arms, this 
meant one arrest for every four-peo- 
ple each year for three years. Out of 
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thirteen alleys, none over seven feet 
wide, ten sent children to the children’s 
court in 1910; two alleys sent every 
child. 

“ The reason for this rate of lawless- 
ness can be understood when one re- 
members that, besides the insanitation 
mentioned above, the alley houses have 
no yards attached. The only play- 
ground for the little ones is in the 
alley or out upon the street. They 
have no place to let off their natural 
animal spirits. Their sense of 
‘mine’ and ‘thine’ is weak, owing 
to the community living forced upon 
them.” 


Praises Work of Body. 


Former Senator Fred T. DuBois of 
Idaho, in an address; said in part: 

“It is an honor and a privilege to 
address this assemblage of women. 
The Congress of Mothers has accomp- 
lished more and will continue to ac- 
complish more for the moral good of 
this country and the world than any 
other organization. You are practical 
and never hysterical. You believe in 
giving the child the best chance. Your 
efforts centre around the home. It 
has been my good fortune to know the 
value of your work and the effective- 
ness of your organization, because of 
your constant and loyal help to those 
who have sought and are still endeav- 
oring to arouse the country to a true 
conception of the dangers which 
menace the home from those insidious 
influences which threaten it. Your 
great organization has never faltered 
an instant, nor wavered in its insist- 
ence that the purity of the home must 
be sustained. 

“You have earnestly contended 
against the aim, teachings, purposes and 
practices of the Mormon Church which 
have not changed from the time of its 
first president, Joseph Smith, and its 
second president, Brigham Young.” 


Discusses Liquor Question. 


“National Regulation of -Manu- 
facture and Sale of Liquor” was the 
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subject of an address by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dye Ellis, superintendent of 
legislation for the W. C. T. U. She 
referred first to the joint resolution 
introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives last December by Representa- 
tive Hobson. Continuing, she said: 

“Forty-one million people of the 
United States are living under pro- 
hibitory laws. Nine states have state- 
wide prohibition, five of which have 
the law written in the bed rock of their 
state constitution, viz.: Maine, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and in 1915, 
West Virginia, while North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi 
have statutory prohibition. 

“We believe the United States 
government should give the people of 
the various states the right to pass on 
this matter, which has behind it so 
great a public sentiment.” 


“Traffic Foe of the Home.” 


“ The liquor traffic is the direct foe 
of the home, and as mothers,. wives, 
sisters and daughters, we believe the 
position taken by this so-called Chris- 
tian nation, whose motto is ‘In God 
We Trust,’ in receiving a revenue of 
$1.10 for every gallon of whiskey dis- 
tilled, and $1 for every barrel of beer 
brewed, in demanding a tax of $25 
from every illicit liquor seller is wrong, 
first, last and every time. 

“As women we have taken our 
stand against this enemy that de- 
bauches youth, wrecks fair lives, 
causes more misery than war, pesti- 
lence and famine combined, that de- 
prives the child of the right of being 
well born, that stultifies and crushes 
all that is good and noble and true. 

“ This is why we ask the govern- 
ment of the United States to aid us in 
wiping out the intrenched liquor 
traffic. 

“National constitutional prohibi- 
tion is in accord with our institution. 
The passage of this resolution would 
destroy the organized business. As has 
been said, the moment you kill the 
monster liquor interests you’ give the 
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next generation a chance to grow up 
sober. Only the liquor dealer wants 
the boy to be debauched. Good men, 
whether they drink or not, are with 
us on this issue. We call on every 
father and mother, on all men and 
women who love their country, to 
stand with us in this battle of the 
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American home against the American 
saloon.” 


At the afternoon session “The 
Drama To-morrow,” by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, interpreted by Katherine Oliver 
McCoy, told in a delicate way some- 
thing of the problem of eugenics. 


TOASTS LAWLESS BOY 


JUDGE PATTERSON DESCRIBES HIM AS FUTURE LAW MAKER 
HE CONDEMNS THE FADDISTS 


THE boy of the street, the boy who 
gets into juvenile court, was the sub- 
ject of an address by Judge J. M. 
Patterson, of the juvenile court of 
Philadelphia, at the closing session of 
the Third International Congress for 
Welfare of the Child, at the Raleigh. 
The toast of Judge Patterson, who has 
had Io years’ intimate experience with 
such boys, was: 

“Here’s to the apache of the street 
—law breaker of to-day, law maker 
of to-morrow; builder of cities, kings 
and princes of America, your boy, my 
boy, everybody’s boy, God bless them 
all!” 


Condemns Welfare Faddists. 


Judge Patterson spoke of the causes 
which lead the young into the juvenile 
court and the saving influences which 
rescue them. He spoke of some of the 
“ fads which those bent on saving the 
young are afflicted with,” and said that 
at one time in the Philadelphia admin- 
istration of juvenile justice it was so 
popular to remove the adenoids that 
enthusiasts insisted upon removing 
them from every-boy who came into 
court, whether he had any or not. An- 
other fad was the insistence that every 
boy who got into court was a mental 
defective, though, said the judge, 
“many of them had done no more 
than I had when I was a youngster— 
and I consider myself normal.” Judge 
Patterson’s conclusions were, how- 
ever, that the juvenile court has come 
down to sane and practical methods. 


Report of Judge Lindsey—Contrast of 
Methods 


A contrast in the methods of ad- 
ministration of the law with regard 
to children at the present time with 
the methods which were in vogue 
years ago was shown by Judge B. 
Lindsey of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, Col. Within a century, he 
said, children as young as twelve and 
fourteen years, and even as young as 
nine, were condemned to death for 
what are now regarded as petty of- 
fenses against property. 

“The great efforts toward the ex- 
tension of the child’s court movement 
have been the human interest stories 
and publicity in the newspapers and 
magazines which have served to popu- 
larize and advance the spirit of the 
work.” Judge Lindsey said that to 
this publicity alone he attributed the 
general establishment of children’s 
courts fifty years prior to the time they 
would have been adopted under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Judge Lindsey discussed the de- 
mand, which he said is now most gen- 
eral in large cities, for the extension 
of the jurisdictional age of children’s 
courts to cover all cases between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one—that 
is during minority. He said he 
strongly favored such a movement. 


Expressions of warm appreciation 
for the programme were made by Dr. 
Maximilian P. Groszmann. The con- 
vention closed by the singing of 
“ America” by the audience. Invita- 
tions were received from over a dozen 
different cities for the National Con- 
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gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations for the year 1915. 

At the meeting of the board of 
managers on April 28 it was arranged 
to hold conferences of the National 
Congress of Mothers in a number of 
different cities. The plan adopted was 
to co-operate with the International 
Kindergarten Union in a proposed trip 
to the Panama Exposition and to 
Japan, to be managed by the Bureau 
of University Travel. If possible, a 
train will be secured for the entire 
trip. 

A very earnest invitation was re- 
ceived from the Governor of Michi- 
gan, the Mayor of Detroit and the 
Chamber of Commerce to hold the 
first conference in Detroit. The Board 
unanimously voted to do this. 

Delegates starting from the East 
will have the privilege of stopping off 
at Niagara Falls and then proceed to 
Detroit, where a two-or three-day con- 
ference will be held; from Detroit to 
Chicago, where a day may be spent; 
then to St. Paul for another two-day 
conference. Stops are suggested in 
North and South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. 

It is suggested that a trip to the 
Yellowstone Park be arranged before 
proceeding to Portland, where the 
convention will be held. 

Leaving Portland the party will 
proceed to San Francisco, where a 
conference has been arranged for May 
17 to 24 at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 
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Those who wish to proceed to Japan 
or China will do so from San Fran- 
cisco. Those who wish to return will 
have the opportunity to visit the 
Yosemite and the Grand Canyon en 
route and will probably make stops at 
other cities for promotion of child- 
welfare work of the Congress. 

No convention ever held has mani- 
fested a more earnest spirit or deeper 
consecration to the purposes which 
brought so many delegates together. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadel- 
phia, was, for the fifth time, unani- 
mously elected president. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, of this city, 
was re-elected corresponding secre- 
tary. Mrs. William F. Thacher and 
Mrs. George Alfred Fletcher, of 
Washington, were elected treasurer 
and recording secretary, respectively. 

The following vice- presidents were 
elected : 

Mrs. David O. Mears, of New 
York; Mrs. O. T. Bright, Chicago; 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Worcester, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Robert R. Tate, Portland, 
Oregon, and Mrs. Edwin R. Weeks, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. George K. Johnson, Lang- 
horne, Pa., auditor. 

Mrs. E. A. Tuttle, of New York, 
was re-elected historian. 

Mrs. Fred T. Dubois, of Blackfoot, 
Idaho and this city, formerly vice- 
president, resigned prior to the con- 
gress to devote her time to its pub- 
licity work. 


Important Notice. 


The July issue of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE will contain the addresses 
given on the School and Child Welfare; the interesting stories of China, Japan, 
and Bulgaria, and the valuable work done by parent-teacher associations in 


High Schools. 











Play for Home 
By JOSEPH LEE 


President Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


Continued from page 351 


6. PLAY OF THE IMAGINATION 
(a) Dramatics 


Especially fitted to the home is a 
child’s dramatic play. All the world’s 
a stage to children under six. But 
the home has the best scenario and 
stage properties. You can there be 
Abraham Lincoln or Dr. Jones or a 
fire engine horse with less danger of 
Philistine interruption than on the 
playground. The playground can, 
however, by suggestion, and by tak- 
ing serious things seriously (refrain- 
ing, for instance, from asking George 
Washington half across the Delaware 
when his mother is coming for him) 
encourage this necessary phase of 
growth, especially where it has been 
stunted by home neglect or dull or 
suffering from that form of efficiency 
mania that would sacrifice a mind's 
development for the sake of a little 
precocious knowledge of the grown- 
up world. 

The natural evolution of the im- 
personating play of children of the 
dramatic age, which ends at about six, 
is into dramatics proper, from making 
your ideal real to yourself to making 
it real to other people. And I believe 
that dramatics should have a great de- 
velopment both in the family and on 
the playground. There is no way in 
which children can so enter into the 
spirit of any story as by acting it. It 
is one of the best roads into the heart 
of literature. 

Children’s dramatics ought at first 
to be of the most informal character. 
It is peculiarly necessary to the child’s 
initiation into this branch of art that 
the form should never go beyond the 
spirit, that excellence of method should 
wait upon the need of more accurate 
expression. The wear and tear of 
producing a dramatic performance in 
which the children have been “ well 


drilled” is the greatest of which 
human nerves are capable, while on 
the other hand the little productions 
they will get up by themselves with 
only such execution as their own 
standard demands, place little strain 
on any one and are worth ten times 
as much when all is done. 

A child’s dramatic development 
should be continuous. There should 
never be a time, from the day he first 
acts horse until he is grown up, when 
that form of expression is not familiar 
to him. Ifa gap is made, and allowed 
to continue up to the age of thirteen 
or so, he will be almost certain to be 
self-conscious, and will not be able 
again to express himself freely and 
with satisfaction in this way. Every 
summer playground and every even- 
ing play centre should have many lit- 
tle plays, and dramatizations of fairy 
stories and other things that are read 
aloud,—supplemented by games like 
Dumb Crambo (impromptu panto- 
mime) and by charades. 

A great deal is to be done in this 
matter of developing informal dra- 
matics. Miss Rumbold has told us of 
her friends in St. Louis who repro- 
duce a play of Shakespeare from what 
they remember after seeing it, im- 
provising as they go along; while Mrs. 
Braucher showed us at Washington 
what the children under her guidance 
could evolve. Off-hand dramatization 
may soon become as much cultivated 
as other forms of sketching. 

Dramatic reproduction sometimes 
persists beyond the dramatic age, not 
only as drama but also in its original 
form of impersonation,—for the sake 
of making ideas more vivid to one’s 
self. Boys sometimes, I am told, up 
almost to the sere and yellow leaf of 
the college age, will be knights or 
heroes in some small circle of their 
own. I know a lady who still stamps 
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and carries her head like a spirited 
charger, as a result of impersonation 
of the Chevalier Bayard up to the age 
of fifteen or thereabouts. I can my- 
self remember hastening to the shore 
to repel pirates when I must have 
reached the mature age of nine. 

This sort of impersonation is not 
unimportant. It is a vehicle of ideal- 
ism. It serves to visualize an ideal 
and to lay the track towards its realiza- 
tion. It has also the effect of 
muscularizing the ideal—giving the 
fuel of it in bodily action—producing 
the sort of morale that is given by a 
good bodily carriage—but carried 
farther toward a special ideal end. 

It is a part of the need to dream, 
too much neglected in our present 
theories of education. I mean the 
need to think ‘things in the soft, to 
mould our thoughts while they, are in 
the plastic stage to which immediately 
practical questions are premature. The 
process of translating an ideal into ac- 
tion is like drawing from memory. The 
thing first appears as a face in the 
mist, a vague leading here, an adum- 
bration there. The process of reduc- 
ing it to possession is like taming a 
wild creature. To go a step beyond 
the revelation is to lose the vision. 
It flees from a premature reduction to 
crude lines. Pegasus will not stand 
for off-hand grooming. 

It is true, prosaic sir, that our 
dream must be reduced to action, 
brought down to earth. That is in- 
deed the whole problem. But it must 
not begin there. First catch your 
dream. In order that it may be re- 
duced to reality it must first exist. If 
you, personally, do not see visions or 
dream dreams, your best course is to 
pray for some dispensation, even for 
some dyspepsia, to cure you of so vital 
a defect. Impersonation is of the 
same family as good reading. Per- 
haps its method is too self-conscious 
for the mature people. It is for the 
home more than for the playground. 
But the playground can at least try 
to preserve an atmosphere that will 
not discourage it; while through dra- 
matics, story telling, and perhaps read- 
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ing aloud, it can do much to develop 
the same sort of imagination, and to 
make those pursuits a part of the 
child’s life at home. 


(b) Reading and Story Telling 


The need of projecting the soul first 
in the impalpable realms of the imagi- 
nation, of building castles in the air 
before trying one’s architectural con- 
ceptions upon the tougher susceptibili- 
ties of bricks and mortar, is the source 
not only of drama and impersonation 
but of all literature. 

And the value of literature, not only 
as the first form of action but as the 
currency in which the conquests of the 
soul are handed down from one 
generation to another, is incalculable. 
The biological importance of infancy, 
which makes it the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the higher animals and 
has given them their prestige, rests 
upon two of its consequences: first, 
that the creature, not being wholly 
predetermined, can be finished accord- 
ing to the circumstances he en- 
counters; second, that for the same 
reason his inheritance can be largely 
social and therefore cumulative. His 
mind and heart can be stored with 
what the whole race has learned. It is 
largely in the form of literature that 
this accumulated inheritance of man- 
kind is passed along. 

Suggestion is all-powerful in this 
realm of the development and trans- 
mission of ideals. Even in purely phys- 
ical performances one sees the effect 
of precedent. A new record in the 
high jump raises the average perform- 
ance a fraction of an inch. In morals 
much greater results are possible. 
Heroism, adventure, moral enterprise 
are largely inherited. Our conception 
of the possibilities of human daring 
is a social product. Heroes have 
progeny wherever their deeds are told. 
Myths and fairy stories, sketching in 
rainbow colors man’s spiritual de- 
mands, with a royal disregard of phys- 
ical limitation, serve as the rough 
draft of his future accomplishment. 
Imagination, led by these, enables us 
to endure the patient grubbing work 
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which finally wins results as wonder- 
ful as those obtained by Aladdin from 
his lamp. 

Poetry is not merely something 
made; it is the process of all making 
—the first form of all the works ot 
man. It is the original and decisive 
stage in everything he does. A deed 
that is not an embodied poem is not an 
act, did not proceed from the man 
but happened to him like a fall or a 
disease. 

And all literature, as distinguished 
from encyclopedias, railway guides 
and other works of information, is 
poetry at heart. It is prophetic. Its 
function is to explore and stake out 
extensions of the spirit. In childhood, 
with its vague but infinite outlook and 
small effectiveness, this bodying forth 
of the ideal—drawing the thirst for 
life toward noble objects—is of vital 
consequence. It is as much an ele- 
ment in growth as air or food. Family 
life without good reading must be 
lame indeed. 

There should be reading aloud, stor- 
ing the memory with the music of 
great literature, sounds that speak di- 
rectly to the soul and give carrying 
power to great ideas. To hear As 
You Like It well read, at the age 
when it will soak in, is to have a good 
start in liberal education. Play- 
grounds and social centres, by reading 
aloud and story telling, by libraries 
and literary clubs, by having compe- 
titions of rival poets, new and old, 
and other occasions to which the 
Muses are invited, may do much to 
perpetuate true homes in this respect. 

Sometimes I think our Association 
must help clear the stream of chil- 
dren’s literature now muddied by 
catch-penny devices for pleasing fool- 
ish and uneducated parents. Above 
all, I wish we might eliminate the 
funny picture book,—grotesque, ugly, 
nauseating,—that shrieks across the 
crowded Christmas shop in colors that 
almost blind the eyes, and forms that 
must warp or revolt the sensibilities 
of the unfortunate children who are 
subjected to them. 
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7. MUSIC 


Before poetry in the order of de- 
velopment, and coming before it 
through life with many people—the 
first of the concentric rings thrown off 
by the soul in action—comes music, the 
form, | take it, in which the present 
German Empire was chiefly condensed 
out of thin air. 

By choruses and orchestras, en- 
couraging every kind of vocal music 
from the violin to the drum or Jew’s 
harp, the playground, and especially 
the social centre, can help to bring 
out the musical power of both children 
and parents, in the home and every- 
where, and can do something even to 
counteract the effect of that species of 
music lesson of which the only visible, 
or rather audible, result is to put an 
end to song. The aim should be to 
make everybody sing, whether they 
can or not. The distressing first re- 
sults proceed not from lack of ear— 
our ears are mostly long enough—but 
from defective vocal control. No- 
body can hit a mark with the voice 
the first time any more than with a 
ball. Dr. Crothers has well com- 
mended the “ congregational singing ” 
at the Rochester school centres, point- 
ing out that if we can get such results 
as that, there is no longer any need of 
war. 

Of course cornets, brass bands, drum 
corps, and even choruses will be best 
in some basement, crypt or catacomb 
at first. Perhaps a disused gasometer 
could be utilized. I know of one in- 
stance in which the practice was car- 
ried on in a distant and deserted barn. 


8. DANCING 

More primal even than singing—first 
of the Muses and mother, I think, by 
correct mythology of all the rest—is 
the art of dancing. This also should be 
cultivated from the kindergarten into 
advanced old age. The playground 
and social centre should not only teach 
folk dancing but should have social 
dances also, taking care in every case 
that the mothers know where their 
daughters are and how they get home. 
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I think we can do something to break 
down the present social barrier by 
which those of us on the shady side of 
seventeen are excluded from the social 
functions of our own children. | 
know one family in Boston that has 
for a generation or so given the pleas- 
antest parties in our part of the world. 
When I first went to them the range of 
ages was from eight to eighty, and 
this assertion of age democracy was 
a potent cause of their success. 


Q. CELEBRATIONS 


Finally, the playground might, like 
the school, encourage the celebration 
of the home itself by recognizing 
the children’s birthdays, Thanksgiv- 
ing, which is especially our family 
holiday, and by suggesting Sunday ex- 
cursions and other occasions for doing 


things together. The dramatics, litera- 
ture, songs, and games that I have 
spoken of will be potent allies in this 
business. For, as I said at starting, 
the home must learn not only to per- 
form its serious function, including 
that of being a place where the chil- 
dren play on their own account, but 
to play itself. Just as a city is not 
fully alive unless it learns to laugh 
in pageant and festival, to restrain its 
more sober thought in architecture, to 
burst forth in song, so the home must 
learn to dance and sing and play the 
banjo, to romp and write poetry and 
read aloud, to celebrate occasions, 
have standing contests—like a family 
I know who have carried on an in- 
ternecine warfare at whist for some 
forty years—and otherwise disport 
itself and entreat its soul in play. 


Bishop Advises Parents to Do Duty by Children 


SHOULD TEACH SONS AND DAUGHTERS SEX HYGIENE 


Tue Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson, 
Bishop of Chicago, said: 

“ Fathers should teach their sons the 
dangers resulting from impurity,” said 
the Bishop. “ Mothers should teach 
their daughters the same thing. If this 
were done there would be no agitation 
for teaching sex hygiene. Turning 
these things over to schools would be 
placing a beautiful and religious sub- 
ject in secular hands. 

“Tt is time to get back to first 
principles. We should start again to 
tell our children the old Bible stories 
at our knees, and teach them how to 
pray. I am afraid that the knees of 
many of your mothers are where your 
children cannot get at them—under the 
bridge table. 


“ Matrimony, the very threshold of 
the entrance to the world, is not prop- 
erly safeguarded. Any reputable phy- 
sician will tell you that seven out of 
ten men on the street are either mor- 
ally or physically unfit for marriage. 
They are not all of the low classes 
either. It is terrible to see some of the 
men who cannot qualify for marriage 
where physicians’ certificates are re- 
quired. Are you fathers telling your 
sons of these conditions, and are you 
mothers telling your daughters? If 
parents only would do their duty by 
their children there would be no noise 
about vice commissions or vice legisla- 
tion.” 

















‘sihas hacia die tas 


Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
June | 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest | 
in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN Honesty, Alice N. Parker. 








Seconp Topic, (To be assigned to another member). 


Information culled from Report of The Third International Con- 
gress on the Welfare of the Child. 


Tuirp Topic, (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers a series of Loan Papers for program use. They are type- 
written. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00, The 
papers may be assigned to a different member, of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. Send to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 








A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 
who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 
library if each member can buy just one book or these books may often 
be secured from the Library. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Third International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child. 


Mrs. Orville T. Bright, chairman of the Resolution Committee, presented the 
following resolutions. which were unanimously adopted. 


A CounciL OF MOTHERS AND FATHERS FOR 
Eacu NATION 


Wuereas, The welfare of nations and of 
the world rests primarily in the intelligent 
nurture and cure of children in the home; and 

WHEREAS, This can be secured only through 
education of parents in child nurture; there- 
fore, 


Be it Resolved, That the Third International Con- 
gress on the Welfare of the Child earnestly recom- 
mends to every nation the organization of a National 
Council of Mothers and Fathers for child study to 
promote child welfare. 


OFFER OF HELP 


WuereEas, The National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
has, through eighteen years’ work, developed 
a system that is proving increasingly efficient; 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations offers its 
help to any nation desiring to inaugurate and estab- 
lish a similar system for the better development of 
its childhood and, 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to each official representative of a for- 
eign nation in Washington, D. C., with the request 
that it be brought to the attention of his Govern- 
ment in order that suitable measures be taken there 
to inaugurate such a system. 


STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 


WHEREAS, The Third International Con- 
gress on the Welfare of the Child believes 
that the only way to check crime lies in the 
universal, systematized, intelligent treatment 
of erring children by school and State; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question of such 
treatment should come under educational 
guidance; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the Third International Con- 
gress on the Welfare of the Child recommends that a 
state probation commission be appointed in each 
state, associated with the official department of 
Public Instruction, to supervise and promote effici- 
ency and uniformity in probation work throughout 
the state. 


PEACE 


WHEREAS, War, with its wastes, its ha- 
treds, its divisions, its cruelties and deaths, 
its denial of the brotherhood of man, its 
negation of all that is finest and best in 
humanity, is an outworn institution of the 
more savage and barbarous past and should 
have no place in the economies of the present 
and future; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That The Third International Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
pledges itself to use its influence for the abolition of 
war and for the removal of the burden of armaments 


from the shoulders of the ple; to teach the chil- 
dren the truth which makes for freedom, and to 
promote, through home and school, and all other 
agencies of education, a spirit of intelligent brother- 
er as all the peoples of all the nations of the 
world. 


SonG COMMISSION 


WHEREAS, Among those influences which 
strengthen ideals, exalt, sustain and purify 
the mind and contribute to health, sanity 
and happiness, music has always been recog- 
nized to be among the first; and 

WHEREAS, In proportion to its power for 

ood, its perversion and misuse is mighty. 
or evil; and 

WHEREAS, In many of the popular son 
of the day the power of music is indisputably 
and flagrantly misused, and it is made the 
vehicle of irreverence for God, the church, 
marriage and the home, both openly and by 
suggestion; and 

HEREAS, The erratic tendency of much of 
our popular music has probably done more 
than any other single agency to tear down the 
barriers of a proper reserve between the 
sexes, destroy modesty and the ideals upon 
which all progress, and even the very preser- 
vation of the nation depends; and 

WHEREAS, For the ability to exert much 
evil influence over the minds and hearts and 
homes of the nation, such songs depend upon 
the copyright or national guarantee of 
protection; 


Be it Therefore Resolved, By the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, that 
organized motherhood demands of the Congress of 
the United States protection for the home through 
restriction of the copyright, and requests that a song 
commission be appointed to pass upon all songs 
presented at the Patent Office; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the Congress of 
Mothers go recommends that there be a woman 
upon said Commission. 


COMMENDATION OF BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


Wuereas, The National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
believes that there are no subjects which 
may better occupy the attention of our 
national Government than those relating to 
the child, its nurture, education and training; 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That we commend the work of the 
United States Bureau of Education, expressing our 
thanks and appreciation for the recent creation 
therein of what is known as the ‘‘Home Depart- 
ment” and our belief that it may result in incalcu- 
lable benefit to our people: and 

Be it Further Resolved, That we urge congress to 
recognize the great importance of the work of the 
Bureau of Education by granting it adequate financial 
support. 
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SrmmpLE DREss 


WHEREAS, We realize that the style of 
dress has direct effect upon the mind and 
character, and that the extravagant dress 
now in vogue among school girls is detri- 
mental to every phase of their lives; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations recommend 
simple and inexpensive dress for school girls of all 
ages, and, inasmuch as precept is more effective if 
accompanied by example, we strongly urge upon 
mothers to avoid extreme styles and adopt for them- 
selves a simple, modest and becoming style of dress. 


CENSORSHIP OF MOVING PICTURES 


WHEREAS, The preservation of the State 
demands that it extend to all its children 
such vigilant, protecting care as will make 
for their sound mental, moral and physical 
development, and 

WHEREAS, Moving picture shows are 
known to exert a widespread influence in 
establishing ideals of character and conduct 
in the minds of children and young people; 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That a wise and effective method 
of censorship of moving pictures should be estab- 
lished, and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the President of that 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations appoint a committee to investigate 
methods of censorship and recommend one for 
endorsement at the Annual Meeting of the Organiza- 
tionin 191s. 


MorHErRs’ PENSIONS 


WHEREAS, Truancy is one of the first 
steps toward juvenile delinquency; and 

WHEREAS, The absence from home of 
wage-earning mothers contributes largely 
towards truancy; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the Third International Con- 
gress on the welfare of the child recommends the 
universal adoption of a gene system of Mother's 
Pension laws as the most effective method of checking 
truancy and child labor. 


ScHOOL SANITATION 


WHEREAS, National health depends on 
the individual citizen; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations recom- 
mends that in every school of the country each pupil 
should serve, for a term of days or weeks, as health 
supervisor, to furnish the necessary oversight of 
temperature, cleanliness and ventilation; to secure 
records of sanitary details, and to habituate himself 
or herself, as a future citizen, to these duties. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the National Congress 
of Mothers recommends that careful selection of 
eepece be required, and that definite methods be 
aid down for the cleaning, ventilation and care of 
school buildings. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN SCHOOLS 


WHEREAS, Medical inspection in schools 
by physician and school nurse has lessened 
the spread of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, and led to the early discovery of 
physical defects and dental needs; and 

WHEREAS, Such inspection has resulted in 
better general health of the pupils and hence 
better attendance and higher scholarship; 
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Therefore be it Resolved, That the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
urges the necessity upon superintendents, 
boards and school patrons, of expert medical inspec- 
tion in the schools. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


Resolved, That the Third International Child Wel- 
fare Congress recommend that psycho-physical exam- 
inations should be made of all children in common 
school grades, who are behind their grade for age 
more than three years, in order that mental and 
ye defects may be detected early, and that 
defectives may be identified and their special educa- 
tion provided for. 


EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


WueEREAS, The division of the responsi- 
bility for children between several depart- 
ments of the State Governments is detri- 
mental in that it complicates the efficient 
coérdinated care of children; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the care of wayward children, 
juvenile courts and probation work be assumed as 
part of the functions of the educational system of 
each state, and be placed under educational juris- 
diction, and 

Be it also Resolved, That all industrial and reform 
schools should, as soon as possible, become a part of 
the educational system of each state and be placed 
under its supervision. 


THe Use or Pusiic ScHoot Houses as 
SocriAL CENTERS 


WHEREAS, The nation’s system of district 
buildings, now used only for the instruction 
of children, affords the worthy, convenient, 
and appropriate machinery for citizenship- 
expression in voting and for. that organized 
all-sided deliberation upon public questions 
without which voting cannot be intelligent, 
and for the training in self-government of 
youth between school age and adulthood; and 

WHEREAS, Only when the public-school 
building is fully used by adults and older 
youth as the social center, the common 
place of civic, industrial, and recreational 
coéperation, can it efficiently fulfill its prime 
function as the training place of the child; 


Therefore be it Resolved, That the public school 
houses made the polling places and the common 
council headquarters of citizenship, and the trainin 
places in self-government of youth between schoo! 
age and adulthood; 

That the paw school buildings be used for such 
extensions of codéperative enterprise as the assembled 
citizens may agree upon, and that the use of the 
school houses as employment offices be correlated 
with their use for vocational training; and 

That the public school buildings and grounds be 
opened, during the time that they are now idle, as 
branch public libraries, art galleries, centers of musi- 
cal and dramatic expression, lecture halls, motion 

icture theatres, gymnasia, and recreation centers 
or all the people. 


KINDERGARTENS 


WueErREAS, The kindergarten, under the 
leadership of a properly trained and inspired 
teacher, embodies the true principles of 


training in early childhood, developing the 
powers of observation and thought, of 
activity and self-expression; educating the 
émotions and imaginings of the child in a 
manner which is commensurate to the period 
in mental evolution which this stage repre- 
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sents; leading the child’s instructive impulse 
into constructive channels without unduly 
curbing his freedom and individuality, and 
thus preparing him for the later stages of 
growth and education; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations earnestly 
recommends the establishment of free kindergartens 
in all city, town and rural schools, and that all 
teachers of the first four grades receive instruction 
in kindergarten methods and principles. 


Pusiic SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


WuHerEas, Our public school curriculum is 
much cumbered with antiquated and useless 
matter, and, 

WHEREAS, Much of the work is ill adapted 
to individual capacities, temperaments, tal- 
ents, and vocational aptitude, and 

WHEREAS, The public school should be an 
expression of the social needs of the com- 
munity whose future citizens it is its function 
to prepare; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the International Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations heartily 
endorse the earnest efforts of the educational leaders 
of the country to revise and rdadjust the curriculum 
of our schools, so as to adapt it more rationally to 
the various succeeding periods of child development, 
to make it elastic and effective, to meet the needs of 
individual differences in children, and to harmonize 
it with the requirements of modern social life. 


PROTECTION OF THE HOME 


WHEREAS, The progress and integrity of 
the nation depend upon the standards of the 
home life of its people; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations urges the 
Congress of the United States to adopt an anti- 
polygamy amendment to the Constitution, and to 
enact such legislation as shall bring about uniform 
marriage and divorce laws in all states. 


PRESERVATION OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


WHEREAS, At present the tendency seems 
to be away from rather than toward the 
home, most of the interests being outside the 
home; 

WHEREAS, As a result the family circle has 
almost disappeared; ~ 


Therefore be it Resolved, That we encourage the 
ideal gathering around the family fireside of former 
times by providing such wholesome amusement and 
suitable occupation for all the members of the family, 
as will lessen the appeal to the lower forms of amuse- 
ment outside, which are proving such a menace to 
the best development of the child. 


CountTrRY LIFE 


WHEREAS, The constant migration of the 
young people from the farm to the city 
removes in a Jarge measure the natural con- 
ditions of a healthy home life, and is destruc- 
tive to national welfare, depleting the coun- 
try districts, from which came the natural 
resources of the nation, and causing conges- 
tion in the centers of population; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, First, that we recognize and aid all 
efforts to further community life in the rural districts, 
and to bring the family into the use of the country 
school as a social center. 
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Second, that we gladly endorse the constructive 
work of the home culture, corn raising and other 
similar clubs. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


WHEREAS, We believe the church and the 
home could be more closely allied in all 
endeavor to achieve a higher spiritual atti- 
tude; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations recom- 
mends the formation and maintenance of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in every church for the study 
of character building, for the greater realization of 
parental responsibility in teaching moral and spirit- 
ual truths, and for the guidance and development of 
child life. 

We would urge upon such associations the im- 
portance of pastors, Sunday School teachers and 
parents working together for the common good of 
young people. 


CARE OF MOTHERS 


Wuereas, The lives of many mothers and 
babies are jeopardized by inadequate and 
unscientific care in childbirth, and 

WHEREAS, This is owing to the fact that 
Obstetrics has not been elevated to the plane 
now occupied by Medicine and Surgery in 
America, and 

WHEREAS, It is the sacred and imperative 
duty of society to safeguard the lives of the 
mother and the child, by insisting upon 
a single standard of obstetrical care for rich 
and poor. 


Be it Therefore Urged, That amy member of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations should 

(a) Acquaint herself with the conditions of ob- 
stetrical practice in her own city and locality. 

(b) Endeavor to extend and foster all agencies 
which offer adequate care to women in confinement 
such as maternity hospitals, out-patients obstetrical 
services, obstetrical dispensaries and prenatal care of 
expectant mothers. 

(c) Advocate the establishment in connection with 
schools of medicine of large and well endowed ob- 
stetrical and gynecological clinics as a means of 
elevating that standard of the teaching and practice 
of obstetrics in America. 


CARE OF WOMEN DELINQUENTS 


WHEREAS, Since according to recent statis- 
tics compiled in the Morals Court of Chicago, 
fifty per cent. of the women engaged in com- 
mercial prostitution are feeble-minded and 
are obeying impulses which they cannot 
control and for which they are in no wise 
responsible, and since fines do not cure 
enfeebled minds nor jail sentences improve 
the mental capacity of the hereditarily mental 
defective; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That some other kind of institution 
or institutions than are now at hand be provided: 
First, a psychopathic institute, where expert psychol- 
ogists. may diagnose these cases and present their 
histories to the courts; and, second, an asylum or 
home or colony where those found subnormal, with 
criminal tendencies, may be committed on indeter- 
minate sentences. Such an institution should not 
be a jail, or even a reformatory, but should be re- 
garded merely as a home for the defective wards of 
the State, and should be provided by the State, not 
only as a matter of justice to this class of irrespon- 
sible delinquents, but to protect its own citizenship 
from the menace of the inoculation and spread of 
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those horrible venereal diseases which when trans- 
mitted to their offspring cause deformities, idiocy, 
and blindness. 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


WHEREAS, The evils that threaten little 
children and render worthless and wretched 
many lives that might be sacred, are trace- 
able directly to the inefficiency of the home: 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the effort of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions to provide opportunity for the education of 
Parents to a full sense of their responsibilities by 
means of Mother's Circles and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations be continued with increased vigor, and all 
such circles be urged to center their attention upon 
such study of child nature and child needs as will 
enable parents to adequately equip their children for 
lives of moral and physical cleanliness, financial 
poise, and useful citizenship. 


INDORSEMENTS 


WueErEAS, We believe most heartily in 
codperation between organizations working 
for social uplift; therefore 


Be it Resolved, That the National Congress of 
Mothers commend and, so far as possible, support 
the efforts of the Travelers’ Aid Association, the 
Anti-Cigarette League, the Big Brother movement, 
the Big Sister movement, and the Boy Scouts, and 
the Campfire Girls; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That we endorse and sup- 
port the work of the National Playgrounds Associa- 
tion, particularly in providing adequately supervised 
Sapprounes adjacent to all public schools. 

he International Congress for Child Welfare en- 
dorses the educational movement inaugurated by the 
National Association for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, in the interest of the mis- 
understood and handicapped child, so as to save the 
millions of those who now grow up to be the misfits 
and direlects of society. xcellent human material 
is wasted all the time, and it comprises growing minds 
of capabilities and even excellence. Fhe aggregate 
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of human failure represents a dynamic force of stu- 
endous magnitude. This force is now destructive. 
t can, by proper methods of sanitation, physical 
and mental hygiene, educational and social reform, 
be converted into a helpful constructive power, 


RESOLUTIONS ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
ADOPTED BY NATIONAL BOARD — 


Wuereas, Our Nation has come upon 
bitter days through the destruction of more 
than one-million-two-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand Ameriean homes by divorce in the first 
fifteen years of the twentieth century, and 

WuerEAs, These divorces have deprived 
more than eight-hundred-and-fifty-thousand 
children of one or both of their parents, by 
proceedings that were fraudulent in most 
cases because based on perjured evidence, 
when no real cause for divorce exists, and 

Wuereas, Many thousands of innocent 
women and defenseless children, thus un- 
justly deprived of their natural and lawful 
support, have become delinquents, depend- 
ants and even chief criminals, reckless of all 
home ties and marital rights, therefore be it, 


Resolved, That we, The National Congress of 
Mothers, heartily endorse the efforts to secure an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution that will 
give Congress the power to legislate on all questions 
of Marriage and Divorce, to the end that migrator 
marriages and fraudulent divorces may be stopped, 
that all marriages shall have universal validity and 
the honor of children be everywhere protected, and 

Resolved, That we instruct our Secretary to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions to President Wilson, 
and to Mr. Clayton, Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, with the request that House — Reso- 
lution No. 110, be submitted at once to Congress. 


(Signed) Mrs. Freperic ScHOFF 
President. 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. ArtuurR A. BIRNEY 
Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis. 

Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo. 

W. L. Scott, Esq., Ottawa, Canada. 

Mrs. Albert Baird Cummins, Des Moines, Ia. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 

Madame Ali Kuli Khan, Persia. 

Mrs. William Cummings Story, New York. 


Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles C. Rumsey, Glen Head, L. I. 

Mrs. Robert H. Tate, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Mary E. Ledyard, Foo-Chow, China. 

Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, Great Britain. 

Mme. G. C. De Ortiz Coffigney, Havana, Cuba. 

Mrs. Abel Renard, Buenos Ayres, Argentine 
Republic. 

Mrs. D. N. Furnajieff, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

And Officers of National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Parents, Teachers, Clergymen, Statesmen of every Nation, the welfare of the children of 


to-day is in your keeping. Child nurture is the greatest of all sciences. 
hood in the light of science will raise the standards of the race. 


The culture of child- 
To equip all children to do 


their work in the world better than it has been done before, is the most far-reaching work for 
fathers, mothers, teachers and statesmen of every nation. 


One generation, one entire generation of all the world of children understood as they should 
be, loved as they ask to be, and so developed as they might be, would more than begin the 


millennium. 


—Frances Hopcson BurRNETT. 














Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- ‘ 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. M. V. O'SHEA, Madison, Wis. —. ene NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer- 
Mrs. ORVILLE T. ny, Sole Pro Harvard Ave., 

Chi IlL., Vice-Chairm Precideat ANN 
Miss GERTRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- Prof. C 


ci _ RO 
Prof. % wn ELLIS, Houston, Texas. 
Prof. WM. A. McK EEVER. Manhattan, Kansas. pe D 
Preideat i L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H. 
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State News ‘ 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Child Welfare Magazine omits reports of State News this month that it may have 
space for a fuller account of the great International Congress on the Welfare of the 


Child. The July number will give State News and include the reports of State 
Presidents. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Child-Welfare Magazine. Price, $1.00 per year. Report of First National Congress of Mothers, 1897. 
Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex. Price, Price, 50 cents. 

10 cents. Childhood. By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. Price, 
Parents and Their Problems. 8 volumes. Price, 20 cents; $2.00 dozen. 

$15.50 in cloth, $25.50 in leather. May be Loan Papers on Child Nurture. Containing upwards 

secured by monthly payments of $1.5 of 150 be ge aoe program use. Price, 20 cents; 
First International Congress on the Welfare of the $2.00 


Child, 1908. 350 pages. Price, $1.00. Can be ordered a Tiiistere Table. 
The Child in Home, School and State. 271 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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1? ) AY Att Expense *60% 
NORTHERN CRUISE UP 
Seeing the Wonderful Northlands and Foreign America 


including all essential expenses, visiting HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA, the land of Evangeline, and ST. 
JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND, the Norway of America. 


This cruise to these foreign lands on the new 


steamships “STEPHANO” and “FLORIZEL” of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health- 
giving vacation you ever experienced. The foreign 
cities of Halifax and St. Johns, with the beautiful 
Nova Scotia and grand Newfoundland scenery, are 
sights never to be forgotten. 

The ships are built especially for tourists; are fitted 
with every modern device to insure safety and comfort. 


Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. You 


spend 7 days at sea and 5 days in port, giving ample 
time for sight-seeing. No 
hotel bills or transfers. You 
live on the ship. Send now 


for handsome booklet 26 


Reduced rates for superior ac- 
commodations in June, Septem- 


ber and October. 


BOWRING & CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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